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Foreword 



This publicatjon is one of many coHaborative efforts unde/ta^en over the y'^is by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Associatron of 
Teaeher Educators. Qur intent in publishing Jhis document, in collaboration with Xeacher 
Corps, UsSs Office of Education, is to provide ideas and information for those responsible 
for the preparation of education personnel. VVe believe thdt we can tJ)us contribute to the 
improvement of educational opportunUies forlhose who teach and learn in our schools. 



Recent years have seen increasing ^ffirts to meld the activities of the staffs of ele-^ 
mentary-secoadary schools with those of .colleges and universities. This publication Is 
useful to such personnel, for all ne^d to study the operation of educational organizations. 
' Pre- and in-service education. personnel should know about organizations and be compe- 
tent to perform effectiv^eJy withm them. We think that this document contributes td'inl- 
tia( and jcontinuing education of education personnel. In releasing this document, neither 
association necessarily endorses its contents. The purpose of our serving as publishers iS 
to stimulate study and impletfietitatton of ideas and information as appropriate for local, 
state, and collegiate education, agencies. • . ' - ^ 

Creating a publication involves many individuals. We acknowledge with gratitude the 
efforts of the following. Ronald G. Corwin and Roy A. Edelfelt conceptualized and 
wrote much of t^e doci^ment. ^heodore E. Andrews and Brenda Bryant did much sub- 
stantive editing and writing to complete the manuscript. Jpel L, Burdin and Florence 
Jones of AACTE carried out discussions which culminated fn the final agreement for a 
cooperative publication venture. Technical editing was done by Annette MacKinnom of 
AACJE and Mary Gorman. Cover design is by StudiofouirGraphics^ None of the work 
could have been done without the encouragement and-suppprt of Teacher Corps Di- 
rector William L. Smith, who over the years has done such an effective job in prometing 
American education. . V ' — ^ ^ 

_Now, these efforts have reached their culr^ination in the relecfse of Per^ectives on 
Organizations: Viewpoints fo/ Teachers. We l^elieve that the usefulness of this docu- 
ment will justify the efforts which h3ve made it possible. / / - 



Edward C Pbmeroy, Executive Director 

" nerican Assoda^' ' — 

Teacher Educa 



\ * ' American Assodatiopt of Colleges for 
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Preface 



The Teacher ^Corps con<^ucted its first national training jnstitut^in the summer of 
1975. New projecft interns and team leaders, called corps mennbers, were participants in 
four intense weeljs at the University^ of Richmonc^. In scope and content the institute vyas 
a unique ^r^sports^. Neecfs gave it birth, and evajuation studies, project directors, and rd*v , 
search on the* managennent cf change 'gavsjt focus. The experience is known the 
Corps Members'Tpining fnstitute (CMTI). , * " ^ ' ; * 

The major impetus for Jhe whole idea must be credited to third party program 
evaluations. Mor^ than one of these pointed up the great need for interns to understand 
the organizational features of school^. The Corwin Study m 1973 particularly described 
how crucial it was for our teaching teams) and particularly the interns, to understand the 
implications of organizational characteristics'^and realize that schools are social sy^ems. 
The Marsh Studyjn 1974 reinforced this point. ^ ^ ' / 

Additionally, project directors were reporting that Teacher Corps interns^efeded an 
"esprit de corps/' a personal identification with the national program effort It also 
seemed to directory that a common training session couJd be the most realistic^and pro* 
found cross-cultural learning ^nd living experience ever provided by the Teacher Corps, 

F^'nally, the research iiteratpre on the management of change and theories on the pro- 
cesses of change have important implications for teacher education 'The Teacher Corps^ 
program- is desigried to help schools and colleges effect change. In the early history ot the. 
Corps, a basic assumption exJsted that ioterns, acting as oh^nge agents, could reform the 
^hodl merely with their commitment and presence. Thisprpvedto bean unrealistic ar^d 
unproduttive assumption. We have now been careful to insist thai Teacher Corps interns 
a^e not, 'and should not attempt to be, change agems. Our (s;cpectation is siiTiply that they 
will be' the best and most highly qualified teachers available to the profession, not -in the 
traditional $ense a& dispeosers of knowledge, but ai f3cilitators of the learn ing-ft racers. 
This n^ role requires more and different theory. and training than has ,been the case ' 
typically in teacher ed,ucation. It starts. with the*. assumption that facilitating means^,' 
managing. Teachers rr^^st 'manage prpcesses, prodtTi^ts, and young people \n ^n^fjgsftued^ 
rhanner If they want arid expect positive grov^h anfd cliange to ocpur in theTearning"and 
behavior of their students. This.seems most accomplishable, when Jhe school is viewed as a 
formal organization, as a social system, aruj the classrooms' that school^ subsystems^ 
This systemic approach treats the classroorh as an organization with irl^an .organ izattOJT- 
the school. ' *l' * . * • 

.Previous teacher ^ainin^ programs, which focu^d on the individual teachef' learner, 
tended to provide new knowledge Or skills to that teacher learner but*did>n^O< have im- 
pact for change on the school to whicft the te^iher returned. In many cases the^eachePs 
new knowledge beuam^ a threat to tedchifT3'peers''who had not themselve^ benefited fr-om* 
sych training. Administrators were ofte^^j^f reatened when the teacher attempted to rm- 
jplement this new knowledge and skill. We nOw knpw bow these problems c^n, be 
avoided. Many^ of us have come to believe that for the institutionalized growth a.nd (jie-^ 
'vel<)prnertt, of educational, personnel, anci for impact' oh the school, the school as an xir- , 



ganizat-ion is the bmallesi unit of change. Similarly then, for the institutionalized growth 
dfid development of children, the classroom js the smallest unit of change. ■ 

Systems^^th^ry and organizational behavior theory have an important place in the 
conceptualization ^ preservice and i^servi^e education Many good and talented teachers 
feel urrable to use-theTr talents effectively because they believe the hierarchial structure of „ 
admmistratorb, supervisors, -^nd the environmental Jield force known as "the Comrnuniw" 
have placed unwarranted constraints upon them. This sense of alienation and powerless- 
ness in the finest teachers will ot)v«^usly prove contagious. Idealistic oeginners will', there- 
' fore, hardly be immune. Teacher Cor^s is persuaded that if schools, a^ social systems, are 
to be changed for the better, everyone Wi^h a role or investment in the education and/or 
schooling of children must^be collaboratively involved in the change ^process. If bothjiew 
and experienced teachers were^o have an opporjunitv to study th^ nature of organiza- 
tions and the ways rpembers interact, they nnight find that certain behavior charactens-^ 
tiCs manifested in schools ar-. found in most organizations Even mure importantly, 
'these behaviors can be understood and dealt"with. 

We know, of course, that most of the scientific data oa organization are found in 
studies of economic and" industrial organizations Over the past fe// years, uni^^ersities 
have conducted numerous^educational organization studies m educational administration 
for middle managers and school superintendents initially supported through the Kellogg 
Foundation Program ' No one, it 'secrTNed, had begun 'O develop concepts, theoretical 
formulations, and case studies for prospective and practising teachers to use in studying 
the school as a forrial organization With the exception of the'imtial Work on organiza- 
tion stgdy done by Chris Argyns for employees, little else- had been developed tor"^ role 
group 'below'^t hat of administrators and managers. Someone somewhere had to begin. 

The Corps Member Training Institute was seen as having three goals >hfe first was to 
develop an esprit de corps among our newest! members. The seconcj^was ro provide them 
with a rich multicultural experience The third vyas tojnvolve them and their experienced 
teather team le^ader m an acadeimc expeftence designed to open jt'heir eyes to theories of 
oD^anization, both structure and behavior, and to the many styles of learning and teach-' 
\ j/g there are. Th^ Institute was organi/ed into the two separate graduate level strands, 
^Organization Perspectives, and Teaching and Learnii^^ Style Analysis This volume is the 
fii*5^of a series which deals with Perspectives on Organizations 

ft wouki be impossible -to name everyone whu contributed to the Corps Member 
Training^ Institute, but some capnot go without mention We must acknowledge (he ^ 
people w^\D hadj undue pressures on them to conceive, develop, and implement the en- 
tire .projectSp so short a, time, and who amazingly did it, Ron Corwin*dnd Roy^Ed61felt 
were responsiV^ for this organization strand, Da|e Lake and Matt Miles served as design 
consultants, J^^y Gant, Emily Feistritzer, Elaine Wi^ty. Theodore Andrews, and Larry 
^anaocc0l*ie, as dusters leaders, brought reality and reasor\out of the rhetontf 

It wiU become obvious to the reader that nothing of the Teaching and Learningi\yle ' 
Analysis Strand is included m this volume. It was a separate unit with an almost entirely 
different staff, different teaching philosophy, and differerit training niaterials These 
materials will b6 available at a later date. Bruce Joyce and his asso/:iates, 'Marsha WWl 
an(ji Michael McKibben, were responsible for this teaching and learning strand 

Oean Floyd Waterman and Associate Deans Bamb^i CBrdenas. Roger VV|)^6n. and 
Vergia dambrill were responsible for^the administrative and logistical details ^uring'the 

O ^ : ' ' ' ' , vii \ \ • ^ '^X ' ' 
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four week CMTl. All of these peopie mentioned above have the gratitude of all who 
were a part of the Richnnond learni^ng comnnunitY adventure 

Its outcome, as revealed so far by the Interim Report of the G Thomas Fox Evalua- 
tion, has been truly impressive. That document leaves little doubt that the instructional 
process used at Richignond did develop' a sense of community The multicultural inter- 
actions were rich, and a real esprit de corps emerged It is also apparent that many previ- 
ous assumptions about teaching and irlternship were challenged. Changes in perspective 
did take place Although the follow up study should tell us more about the impact of 
the four weeks, the results already reported have more than confirmed the*r value 

The Teacher Corps is pleased to have the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the Association of Teacher Educators serve as joint publishers 
of this, volume. Their constituencies are impoftant ones, m any effort to* implement 
change in the preparation of eoucation personnel. Their effurt ts to provide practitioners, 
decision makers, and researchers v^i,th the ideas and information whi^h ^an become build- 
ing steps to progress " ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

This volume offers tnose* wFfo may V^sre i^urrorrcerns sor^e of the papers, other 
materials, and progedyres that were used to give corpsmembejs a new perspective on 
organizations Much of the value o-f these mat9^,ials was the eAtent >o which they gener- 
ated debate and interaction, both of which were encouraged by a group of talented in- 
structors ' ^ ' 

They are presented as beginnings, at least, of a response ;o a seridu^ need. The tyvo 
subsequent volumes on Perspectives on ^Organizations will focus on other aspects o^l^ the 

xurv 

items in a realist-.c program pf teacherv^aining ' \ 



CMTL EachVeinforces the Single Jact that systems and organization theory ^re no luxv(ry 
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Introduction 




Perspectives on Organizations is a series of training publicct^ions Resigned to develop 
among^ future and practicmg teachers ar\awareness of what organizations are, how organi- 
^ations^affect them, and how thev^^c^ deal with organizations. The materials in this series 
were developed when Teacher Corps decided tq incfucfel the Study of organizajjohs in its 
1975 Cor0s Merfiber Training Institute. for preservice and inservice teachers. At the invita- 
tion of William L, Smith, director ,of Teacher Corps, we began to pl^ and develop the 
procedures and materials t'o be used during the institute's component on the study of 
organizations. With Teacher Corps' support we were responsible for planning the^ instruc- 
tional rnode, for selecting instructional materials, and'lor initiating ^Jhe develdprrient of 
new, materials which focus especially on the uniqu^ concerns new and experienced 
teachers encounter in their roles m theorgaoizations. 

So often, new areas ^of study are initiated independently, b9 an academician or by 
practitioners. However, we worked cooperativeiy to create ^Jnis new emphasis^for teacher 
training. This is not just another case of "applied social science," where a scholar is caUed^ 
upon to apply technical skills to a probl^ defined by others, or to lead an investigation. 
Nor IS It a case c^f a practitioner acquainting a.n^ive social scientist with the facts of life. 
From the bfeginning, this has been»^ joint. venture between a teacher 'educator (Edelfelt) 
3nd a sociologist (Cocwin). We hav^ leat-n^d from on^ another, .and we have learned to-, 
gether. It is our hope, indeed our conviction, that this type,of collaborative effort can be 
successful f(>r others as well. The concerns of teacher education and of sociology are too 
intimately linked to remain divorced in separate traditions. . ' ^ * 

The materials and activities in^ this volume were de^igr^ and selected tiy us, and 
compiled, edited, and prepared for publication tiy Theodore Andrews and Brenda L, 
Bryant, both of whom were instructors in the Corps Member Tr^nin^g Institute in f975, 
James P, Steffensen, Teacher Corps, reviewed the materials and worked closely with the 
publication's editors. ' ^ ^ \ ^\ - 

Viewpoints for Teaciyers is the first volume in the series Perspeciiyes on Organiza- 
tions, The Preface, by Williarn L. SriVith,, underscores the significant qibntributipn the 
study of organizations can make to the fie^d" of teacher education. Part I, "teaching and 
Learning Abou^t Organizations," contains an^ overview, rationale IfoTthe study, and in- 
structional ob|fectives. Part 11, '"Life in Organiza^tions," is an introducyon to organization 
theory and basic related concepfs. Divided into two sections. Part II Provides the content 
for ViewpoJfits for Teaciiers. Thesubject^irPart \ \\, "Organizations /n Action," tehs how. 
the instructors and learners might go about exploring organizational concepts. Activities 
explained in Part III can be used to enrich the examination of key concepts and to draw 
. on' the experience of participants as a critical element of learning. The "Vignettes" in 
Part III were contributed by Donald Crutcksfiank, pi^ofessor of education at The Ohio 
State, University. An annotated bibljography by Theodore C, Wagenaar, a sociologist at 
Miami University, appears as Appendix A. - / ' « • 

It is difficult to capture print the enthusiasm that usefs of these materials have 
expressed during their study of organizations..However, a sen^ of their mood is reflected 
in excerpts from participants' comments, quoted in Part I, The ultimate value that comes 



.from d sharpened awareness of organizations, uf course, can be assessed better *at a later 
time. Some of our own fdith irRthis range potential is expressed m the following entry 
^from a journal kept by a Teacher ^orpfs intern. 

\ 

A sincere and relevant evaluation t)f the study of organizations can be made only at'a later 
date. Its impact will be evident only as I oncounter schooi organizations face^-to' face When I 
,€m actively part of the school syst^, when I enter an crganizational conflict and attempt 
to effect some manner of change, I vyiH look behind me then and Say, "That's where I was." 
And by knowing where \ was, I will kT?ow where I am, 

Helping readers better understand "where I am'J and the options they have in deciding 
^'where I warn to be" is a basic purpose of Perspectives on Organizations, ' ^ 



Roy Edelfelt 
Ronald Corwin 
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■ Parti 



; ^ Teachirig and Learning 
' - . about Organizations 

RATIONALE ' * . ^ / 

-J ^ The pi^rpose of Perspectives on Organizations is to help prospective and practicing 
teaches become more a\yare of the major chacacteristics pj organizaTions, and the prob- 

• ferns that result from or*are aggravated bv thes6 characteristics,,A gla/ice through the 
Vellow P^ges of any telephone directopy-TJ^TTMi^ges^ that there are neari-y as many qrganb . ^ 

' , zations as there are people. We IM^fav^ contacN^ith many organizations each day, grg- " 
cefy stores, fraternities,^corpop<j(Ions. empl6yee gr\jps, churches, hospitals, arid schools 

' ' / Osually, organizations/^e eslabHshed ^to per,fonx^^^spec^^^ functions for society. 
Their* purpose is to provH2fe greater efficiency and coordinaTfori in pdrlfetrtar areas than in- 

• diyiduals alon^ can aqtj^eve. However,^ or€|anizations vary gref&tly in effectiveness, goals, ^ 
forfrrs of control, members, and in the beneficiaries of their services or products. Some , 
• have becorine'+^ighiy^ complex, others remain simple. 

Out of necessity, all of us have adppted ^me assumptions al^out organizations as we 
try to„ understand, predict, control, or othVwi^e cope with theprobjems that we often 
encounter in our organizational rojes. However, we all could profit from an opportunity 
, to sharpen our awareness of how organizations operate and tg reexamine pur^sumptions 
abpu** ^^t'm, ^uch knowledge can help us understand our roles in organizations, our in- 
fluence on organizations, and jtJieir impact on us, Sometimes, it cao help us avoid being . 
the victims of organizations. Moreover, if an individual aspires to change or improve an 
organization, being able to anal>'ze''how it works can assist imm^asurably,1a influencirig 
Its direction, purpose, and procedures. At the same tim^, some study ^d reflection will 
make It clear that tfie pr'ocess of "organizational change is complex - so complex that 
normally a given individual can play 6nly a relatively modest part In 4t. 

^Dntortopaj^lV* teachers h^ve had almost no formal training in the complexities of ^ 
organ i/aji<il1s^rid yet, perhaps more than othdT" professionals, they must deal^With 
, . nutj^f^ brgahizatlons in the-practice of their profjBssion. In addition, they must func- 
" -j^ieffectively as members of 'teveral key organizations - the School, the scnool system, 
and the, teacher orgarttzation, Thpy play different roles.w these organizaticJns - as profes^ 
' ^Sionai employees of the school'cjlstrict, members pf^ staff hierarchy, and membefs of^ 
" teacheV orgariizations - and the expectatioos associated Witrt each of these roles are often 
*in conflict, posing hard professional choices for teachers. Moreover, these roles typically 
""♦lave lovv^status \n the respqc^'ive hierarchies, for example, although teaQhers are auto no, 
' ,mous in certain respeg-ts, they are relatively powerless as individuals ta control the key 
/ /decisions that are^rpade m a school. Collectively, however, teachers ai-e effecting changes^ 
/ * Teacher organization^, such as '.the National Education Association (NEA) and the Amer ' 
I -^Ican Federation of Teachers (AFT),' have, exerted tonsiderable power in the last decade ^ 
Multiple memberships, status problems/and/o'le conflicts are not unique W teachers;/ 
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tIjeV af^^mmon aspects oT life in orgamzat^^ins. Teachers can ^^tter ufideVstahd these 
aspects \f) relation to other organizational phenomena and charactedstics, by studying the 
► structure and various patterns of behavior in organizations, that is,,discrepancies between 
power and authority, bqundary c^efenses, recruitment and evaluation, organizational 
change, relations with outside ^oups, etc. For example, it should be useful for teachers 
to reflect on what typically happens as organization^ become larger - em^ployees becbme 
rnt>re specialized; their autonomy increases, and there is greatei^ likelihood of conflict. 
Better understanding can also be achieved by a comparative study of organizations, for 
example, by comparing human service organizations to o^Azations with more concrete 
products, and by comparing schoQl organizations to other^|ftn service groups. 

Belief^that the study of organizations would benefit teachers was reaffirmed in a 
nnajor, thfee-year lon^tudinal study of the Teacher Corps.* One significant ff^diag of 
that study was that those teacher Internsbent on reform rn schools were "relatively inef- 
fective" because they violated mpny norms of the existing school system. They tailSd, not 
because they couldn't teach stucfents, but because, they violated established customs and 
rules of ^e organization. Corwm concludes that: 

Althoogh doomed to frustratton, they (internsl provided a thrust for change. But these 
quest »ons arise. Is it po^^le^to tram people who pre passionately committed xp t^e need for 
reform and who are calculating and patient enough to work effectively withtn the system?^ 
Can they become sophisticated about the system without losir>g their zest forcbange? Can 
they learn to temper their romanttcisrh without losing their compassion for and optimism 
concerning the children?* 

■ r ■ . 

WiUiam Smith, director of Teacher Corps, recognized the sl^ificance and validity of 
these questions, <^nd through his efforts a training program for Teacher Corps interns*^ 
devoted to the study of organizations was developed. This effort, the .Corps Member 

, Trainingjnstitute held in the sunQmer of 1975 the University of Richmond, provided , 
the impetus for publication of this series of training materials jdevote/d to the study of 

^organizations. ' ' 

. ^ "^he content and procedures included in tH^T^nd subsequent vq^lume^ were d^eloped 
to assist persons in building iraining programs that would sharpen awareness and deyel6p 
skills in dealing with urgani^dtions. Many of the materiats and procedures included were 
successfully used in the Teacher Corps Institute. ' - . 

^ Success ultimately depends on how teachers actually fundtion in schools and commu- 
nities, and there hc»s nut been sufficient time to assess this. Therfe is, however, evidence of 
learning in the )Ournal|, daily records of personal reactid'ns, kept by interns and team 
leaders (experiencc^d, teachers) duiing the Institute. The excerpts from journals illustrate 
how the participant^ felt during the two we6k,full tjme Institute. Particip^ints, all college 

* graduates, were prbsi^ective and experienced ^teachers. 



Parjticipant Awarcness of Goal5 

Goals of the study of organizations are to develop an awareness of 

tiona 



characteristics of 



iizational phenomena impinge on ^ 
verbali/ed in various ways by parti- * 



urganj/^atiuas and an understanding of how orga 
teachers in the school and cummunity. Awareness wa 
cipant^.^Among themjwas recognition df reali^' 

•R. G.|Oorwm, Reform and OrganuationaiSuMval^ The Tescher Corps\fs an Instrument of Organiza- 




tional Change {NewYo^k Willey-lnter^ience, 1973), p. 37 
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l.came into theUeac^ing field idealistic, hopefuUanp committed to being a partiof the 
change. Now, I, too, pope to derive 6r effe^ "reasonable texpectations" and a hardnea^ed^ 
realisic approach ^o problenr^s. \ / | , , f 



01 of complexity: 



I wasn't aware of all that is involv^Jin an organisation. So many ^hings we'ye talked 
abcfuX in groups I've kpov^n but taken for cranted, never asked ^hy,^ , 



or the importance of aVialysis; 



TodayTfinally saw hovV studying orgamzations will hefis me when I return to xhb com- . 
munity where I wilt work. I think I can better anaiyke sitoations and see things /rom all per- 
spectives, x ' P » ' / ' 

One participant admits that organizations sound dull: * * 

My initial feelings were "Oh, boy — organizations. It sounds dull.". 
* Ail and all, these past two weeks have been anything but dull. About^one week into the m 
course my brain began to pull things together, end the papers, speakers, movies, and experi- 
ences of others began to be integrated intt my own past, present, and future. At this poj/it ^ * 
I feel that I have enough knowledge about organizations to be confident in my future. f * . 

This show^ an awaretiess that some things are inevitable. For another. participant that 
realization had a very praptical value: , ' • - 

Organiz^tioRS are a fact ot life* Since v^fe*alt must deal with many different types, we 
I should know how they are structured so we wilt have that information when we need it. If 
we don't understand our own organization and our position in it, we may lose our jobs be- ^ 
, cause of things beyond our control. * , - ^ , . 

' ■ . ■ i- ' .■ ■; 

Others, perhaps more optimistic, saw dossibilfties for individual, choices bit recog- 
nized the importance of thoughtful and considered decisions: \ 

^ We have read, heard, and spoken about many different options in dealing with organi- 

zations. All offered us one basic notion. Options for dealing with organizations are thore for 
us to discover. ' , ' ^ 

I have learned an awful lot, a great deal more than I now can appreciate! The most 
prominent thing is that 1 have noT recognized organizations and their characteristics In many 

* instancfes. * , - ' ' v 

I " ' ' ' ; ' ^ 

I Awarenesspf organizatiof)s also generated sonne rejection and fear. ' 

I have j-ealized for /the ififst time that I do not like organizations. I've never thought of 
it in this wajy - I 've reacted against an oppressive high xhool, avoided large, rigid classes at 
college, worked exclusively i with small business (construction, farn^ work, tnforpnal restau- 
rants) ^ but I have neMer thought of my belfavior as a reaction against organization^ in gen- 
eii\, and now I feel oartain that it is. The most frightening thing fpr me about getting-in- ^ * 
volVediin schools is thjjt I'coOld becdhne X\)e victim of the qrganizatrpn, or worse yet,Hhat I ^ 
may become insensitivq to numan needs and perpetuate the system. 



^ Aod fear included apardhensjons about the power of knowledge. 

I I belfeve Jhat 'Rjybwled^e corrup't^ ^ecially knowledge tike this which gives^us^ 

I I ' much insight into of^^izations, power, ant) author fty. I have never taken courses that 4iejt 
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would aid me in coercing people. I strongly believe injettmg people thinK their own 
thoughts. I am^a little afraid of the'' potential of this new knowledge. I hope X^aX I will put 
the new knowledge to good use. 



/ tl|e 



Still another participant saw the prospect of changing the system and not becomiria 
victim of an organization 

I have gained a clearer appreciation of the complexity Of organizations and realize that 
effective change involves understanding ihe power structure and interactions wUhin and out- 
side th^ organization. I'm beginning to see how organizations shape the behavior of individ- 
uals and the reasons for such behavior. I'm not so quick to condemn the organization, nor 
am I blindly accepting the status quo as beirjg absolute. The potential f^r the organization, 
to absorb the individual is great, but an individual has the ability to maintain freedom and 
integrity if he or she understands how organizations function Tffe indiCidual can cor^tinue 
to be free and ma|ce needed changes within the systemi Through persis^nce and hard \^ork, 
1 still believe organizations^can be made more humanje and responsive to^the rreeds of the 
people they are supposed ,to serve. 



The study of organizations is also designed to 3uiid an info/nnation bas^and profes- 
sional sophistication. There were many jOurr>al entries tha^ ^illustrated that kind of 
achievement. When students can ^rba\ue the knowledge they/ have acquired, thef first 
step in bebaviorai change may have tak^n pface^ The following are a few of the onsolip 
ited recordings of ideas, information, and facts that participants thought significaht 
enough to write down* ' , ^ * 

I feel that it is extremely important that a teacher know his or her rights, because the 
organization will not keep hKn informed of them for obvious reasons 

. " t^; ^ ' ^ 

I learned today that being a member of S&veral organizations often causes a conflict in 
roles between tjie organizations. ' 



It's OK to be a puppet in an organization for a period of time until one builds a ^ower 
base from within and/or without so that one can promote whatever is necessary 



i To effect change at a particular level within an organization, one must effect an in- 
volvement* from xfiQ level above that level ni^lfig change. 

O/ganizatio is do not have to have specific goals as some theorists believe. Instead, they 
may have conflicting goals on seVeral levels of the organization, changing goals, or lost goals. 



; Teachers afe closest to ^tudents in the school hierarchy and should be in the best posi- 

I tion to understand their nec<Js, desires, and proems. But despite this, teachers are In the \ 
toughest positiof^ (besides students) to implement change. ' * / 



Obviously, .orodess and content were, highly integrated, and this blend is recom- 
me^pded for anyone using, these^'materials. \ '> - ' 
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The content-process mix is illustrated in the use of selected, feature f ilrrfs. Participants 
reacted to this approach: , . ' 

At first I resented havirtg to watch the movie, but when I saw it. I saw the relevance, 
and was able to apply it to organization theory and what we had discussed about organiza- 
tions' that nr^orning. 



MorWay night we saw the movre "Bridge on tl 
from the or^nizational perspective. After the nnovl 
tions, and I g^ot a lot from it. \ 
\ ^In the morning we wfi^nt to our cluS,er nneeti 
between authority and technical skills brought out th 
organizatiq^s have different rules and characteristics 



River Kwai." I enjoyed looking at it 
a group of fnerKJ^ discussed theques- 



to discuss the movie. The conflict 
e concept that different cultures and 
norms and sanctions. There are dif- 



organizaiicios nave jJiTiereni puit» aii\j ^..wiwvi^. p.^^. — , — j 
ferent bases for authority, leadership, rank, and ,techriical skills, and in order to h^e an ef 
fective povierful organization, there must be expertiser In any of those. ' a > 

Case. Studies were used m conjunction withj-films and other WriTten materials t;o' 
stimulate thought and discussion. The effect bf ^hje multifapeted approaches illustrate^J 
by another participant, as follows. 



, In the afternoon wedid a case study wh*ch made me s€^e how organizational oornis and 
^characteristics come in conflict and how organizati6nal goals linnit personal freedom. I tried 
to relate those thoughts to the movie and ortce more was somehow uncomfortable with the 
idea of having to sacrifice personal individual freedonn in ordef to survive in an organization. 

The instructional setting can also be analyzed and studied where possible, as one 
example of an organization. Suggestionslfor a mode of instruction, which the authors and 
editors of these materials have u^d and strongly endorse, are included in Part 1 1. Section 
2,A/Vhai Are Organizations Uka^, ' , *\ 

Participant reactions supported our initial ideas: 

The last two weeks have been'meaningful. T^is is the first time that I have been with a 
■group of people of all races, colors, and creeds interacting-together. 



Before coming to this institute I didn't express myself verbally in groups, but 1 thank 
ttjis experience for helping me to open uband express myself in groups. The uneasy feelir>g 
is gone. . \ ^ r 



Meeting and talking with people oi 
tur&Hy, IS proljably one of the best learn' 



c liferent backgrounds, both educatiohally an<fcul- 
wi< I experiences. * «^ 



' I feel comfortable ^ith my group 
unusual for me. I don't make friends easi 




Without a doubt the fnost beneficial 
turtity to interact wjth people from man^ 



my cluster, with the whole organization. This is 



part of these first two weeks has been theoppor- 
different ethnic backgrounds. I'm surprised at the 



'.i6 



nurpber of infornnal cJiscussrons I've been in^ln wh^c^ the topic of prgar|^^i6x>^as been 
debated, a rgu^, and thrashed^aboutp " ' , . . , ^ - '^ 




An experienceoHeacher reacts: \* 

, • . " ) T ^ " ' . ' ^ 

* It is very impo^ant to interact vvith other people and to reariy discuss th^ concepts, I 
can honestly say that I learned many characteristics, concepts, and definitions o^ organize- 
» tion^l theory. I have taken many administration and supervisiOrj courses vvhere organiza- 
tional theory was dealt with, but I have never, grasped thecQncepIs as welt as I have here. I 
think that this is due mainly to the srriBll gf^yp .activities we hafi/e had. My experience has 

J always been a lecture kind of situation where bey'er hac^ nrrich^opportunity to discuss and 
interact^ with the people in thfc class. Some of the abtivitii^ we" had were very effective in 
that we were actually experiencing processes pf organizational theory. For example, we got 
, into triads to answer questions, and in anptrter activity we ha^i to put ourselves in a pnnf 

I cipal's position and" become/the Mpee. -J J t , - * • \ . j 



, , A final reaction epitoi/iize$ tfte conviction' of many participants and all tme staft in- 
vjiolved in ^he Institute and ;e|te)^t^ a (Jontiriuing, nagging question of all teachers and 
' / sitiidents. Will I apply what I hc('ve learned^ ' , ^ " - *t ' 

1 . ' ' ' t ^ , ' . , 

, ^ A sinoere and relevant evaluation of the stuc^y of organizations can be made oily at a 

later date. Its impact yvill be evident only as I'ehcounter school organizations face-to-face. 
When I anr^ actively part of the school system, when I enter atn orga'nizationai conflict arxl 
attempt to effect some manner of qhaogis, I 'will look behind me then and say, "That's 
where I vyps." And by knowing where I Was^l will4c,now where t arn, 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODE- ' 

The instructional mode used durir^g the Corps Member Training Institute was impor- 
tant in ensuring the effectfveness of the m^aterials and the favorable responses of partici- 
pants. Suggestions for the mode and-toUe-of instruction fbllow 

1. Instruction should pccur io^ smail groups. Ideally partiLipdnts.should be organized in 
basic discussion groups of about 10 members^.with one instructor for each jgroup. Diver- 
sity of background among group rnembers^and instructors is highly desirable. Instructors 
should be flexible and vary^the progr.anrj K> jtieet the demands of an evolving instructional 
process, ' , • ^ ^ / . 

2 Instruction should gi\/e attention to the needs and interests of participants^ The back 
grounds and levels Gf sophistication oiparticipants should be assessed prior to, or at the 
first meeting, so that plt^nning and 'grouping is responsive to the diversity and needs of 
participants. , . " > ^ 

3. Instructional expectations' should be made^public. Participants should receive state- 
ments of training goals and objectives, how those goals and objectives will be achieve^d, 
and indicators of how the participants will be evaluated. 

4. Instruction should proy/de for intensive mvoluement of pa^icipants. Special effo/t 
shoufd be made to select case studies, papers, vignettes, readings, abstracts, and films that 
are particularly suited to parti(!ipan<s who are preseryice or mservice teachers. SnhaD 
group discussion should be planned to give evjery participant an active part m establishing 
a rationale, making choices and decisions, and testing principles and theories inherent in 
different kinds of organizations, * /' * - * * * 

5. Instruction should capitalize on th^ temporary society created by the. group itself. 

Characteristics of the group, as illustrated Ki'its governance and its social and work 
problennsl may be used for anaHysj^ apd diagnosis, projViding a real situation wjth which 
individuals and'groups can deaL " i 

, : ■ " 8 ■ ' ■ > ■ , J. 



6 Instruction should deal with process problems and skills as part of instructiSps How 

and why people behave in certain vvays in an organization is part of learning about or 
^anizatfons. As appropriate, participants should use illustrations of their own behavior 
analyze v\/hy pai-jticuilar progress or achievement by a group has or has not been nnade. 
Instruction shduld engage participants directly with problems of Analysis, diagnosis, 
and choice. In part, this point reiterates numbers 4 and 5. In addition, participarrts should 
have instructors and, speakers irAercogate and discuss field experiences, role playing sit- 
uations, and other experiences. In all of these activities, the purpose-is to deal directly 
and personally with how effectively one can work through a problem in a logical, rational 
w^y. ' ^ . ' - ' 

8 Instruction should provifte a variety o( activities. Engaging the interest of people in 
studying organizations is not easy. A. variety of activities enriches the training session, for 
example, case, studies, film and vignette analysis, field based study of various organiza- 
tions, independent study, readings, and films which are appropriate for use in groups of 
various sizes. ' « . , ' 

9. Instruction should include close guidance, monitoring, and evaluation of partici- 
pants. .The instructor participant ratio should allow some one-to one contact, providing 
opportunities to dis<.uss hoyv the goals of the program fit those of the individual and to 
negotiate modifications wl;ien possible^Such '^modifications, of c?ourse, becom^e a matter ^ 
of recoid and provjde some data for program^evaluation. The instructor's rejiponsibility , 
for evaluation is continuous and should be done cooperatively with participants. 
10. Instruction should respect the status of all participants. Although all participants 
(and mstructors as well) are learners; each participant presumably has a different status 
based on his*ur her competence, experience, and power position. This is especially true if 
a group contains .both preservice ^d inservice teachers. Each person's place in the 
hierarchy should be recognized and respected \ 

, We recognize that tfiese 10 points are appropriate to study in any field and all to 
often .are unattainable for one or ,more reasons Yet, a large part of the success of the 
Corps Member Training Institute, was attributable to a continuous effort to follow these 
principles. Each person using this material ^or instructional purposes will need to decide 
hoyv best to pr^ent the concepts based ever changing tradeoffs amonrg the instructors' 
skills^ the learners' needs, and the adnlmistrative support systems. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The instructional setting described above and the materials contained in Parts II and 
III of t^tis bpok work together, enabling participants to' achieve certain goals and objec- 
tives. The goals and objective^ are shared with participants so that everyone is avifare of 
the purposes for studying organizations. < | 

The overall goal of Perspectives on Organizations is l!o . 

• Develop an avvareness of the characteristics and' functions of organizations, , 
and of how organizations and individuals influence each other. 

.•The program designed to help participants reach this goal includes instruction to 

• Enable ^participants to identify problems that result from or are aggravated by 
Some characteristics of organ?z&tions. | ; 

•( Provide participants with skills, er^abllng tham to analyze organrzations and 
organizational problems. \ \ \ 

• Build participant interest in continuing ihdependent study of organizations 
\* . in the futijre. - ' . 



\ 



»When they have completed the program, participants should be able to demonstrate 
(through analysis and disclissipn of organizations) that they have 



An understanding of why it is important to stutly organizations. 

A knowledge of seme of the complexitties resuming from membership in 

organizations. 

The ability to define organizations, social systems, bureaucracy, organization 
theory. 

An awareness of approaches used to study organizations. 
An awareness of some key features of organizations. 

An understanding of how the various functions of organizatiqns are coordinated. 
An awareness of models that'are useful for analyzing organizations. 
The'ab|lity^Qdassify organizations according to typology. 
An understanding of how the social environment might affect the organization. 
A knowledge of strategie$ for coping in organizartions. 



These, and perhaps other objectives that particippnts will identify for themse(ves, 
should be achieved as study proceeds. Participants and jinstructors will frequently want to 
refer back to these 'objectives to assess progress. The ^aterials and activities desigr^ed to 
help achieve tlie objectives are contained in Parts 11 and I IT. 
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Part II 



Life in Organizations 



I Life in Organizations was written by Rortald^G. Corwin and Roy A, Edelfelt. Or»- 
emted to prospective and practicing teachers, it provides a general overview for the study 
o|p organizations The major concepts discussed in this part are listed in the chart at the 
beginning of Part III. 

This part is divided into two sections to aid participants and instructors in their 
rjeadjng 'and discussion. The first section, "Why Study Organ izations^"/contains a ration- ' 
ale for the study-of organizations by teachers and others, some definitions, and an intro- 
(Juction to theories of and approaches to the study of organizations The second section, 
'What Are Organizations Like^", provides further, more detailed information useful for 
3nalyzir\g organizations 

Participants and instructors may find it helpful to read and reread Jhis part of the 
jbook as they work through^e activities contained in Part III, As terms and concepts 
|appear in the various activj^jes, the reader will find'L/'/e in Organizations a helpiijj' rei^r- 
jence The paragraphs ar.^^mbered and the concepts contained in| those paragi^^hs are 
-keyed to each of 'the instructional activities (See activities list on ^irst page o|.|Part III.) 
f^articipants and instructors are encouraged to use ttiese and other activit^ they will 



develop to examine the contents of Part II tn depth. ^ • ^ 

Section 1: WKy Study Organizations? 
Roy A. Edelfelt Ronald G. Corwin 



\ 



WHG^ STUDIES ORGANIZATIONS? 

A/)uch has been written about organizations, but authors usually either take a de- 
tached view or address themselves to administrators or people in positions of authocity 
(Haas ;and Drabeck, 1973, Lane, CorM/in, and Monahan, 1967). Consequently, scholars 
have been preoccupied either with apstract theories or with problems of management^ 
and supervision^ They seldom have wriitten for lower euhelon^people like factory work- 
ers, clerks, teachers, or social workers. The reasons are understandable, consultant^ 
writers are usually hijed by >ad,ministrbtors, and most uollege courses on this subject serve 
administrative training programs, whil0lthe few remaining courses are offered tn acadernic 
departments with no special allegiancfcs. As a result, administrators probably have an 
advantage over employees. We find this situation ironTb.^For, as one of the first social 



•Certain paragraphs are^numbered for use withlthe chart In Part'lll. p 47. 
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scientists to call attentlpn to the.ov^rsight has concluded tArgyriS, 1957), mo^j human 
problems m organizations 'inadvertently ar^se because of the way work roles have been 
designed for people in subordinate posit*oo^ In addition to this practical need to solve 
some human problems, whrtch Argyns has stressed, there has^beeh a trertd tovvarii the 
democratic -action of organizations, which also requires employees to become mor^ 
sophisticated about arganizations| \^e'sensQ that lower echelon professionalS^-are be^iR.- 
ning to recognize that organizatioti theory Can be as useful to thenr>as to their employers. 
Jndeed, many progressive administrators fnay prefer vyorkers who are papable of making 
more informed judgments about their organisations. . y . - . \ * 

^ In sunn, we are convinced tjiat if. the stu^iy of organizations is worthy ancl-use^ful . 
.enough to be included m tl^aini^^" programs for admimstiators, of businesses, hospitals, t 
and school systems, u certainly also ought tc| t^e helpful to alTmembers of orgamzatio'ns. 

^ 'Of course, each of us encpiinters many organizations as citizens as well as employ-., 
ees VV6 can all profit fronn learning to .deal more effectively with qrg^nizations such as 
banks, ^restaurants, departnnent stores, natipnal food chains, churches, welfare agencies, 
tertnis clubs, funeral homes, and jails, as Well as our places of work. Mach of our'Ufe- 
style, including' even our recreation, depends on how we are treated by niembers, of* these 
br^nfz^tions and,*in turn, hov^ we deal with them. So, w^ shall raise ,some questions, not 

. wi|th the primary intention of providif)g the.answers, but with the hotter of l?ujlding aware- 
ness and arousing interest and the desire Jo deal mbie deliberatety with organizations. 
But frt-st, let Us.confront a basic issue ' ^ ' - 

; w|hY study organizations?,! . ' i \ . 

^ Because each of us belong? to many organizations, is it reason^^fe to assume that we 
already krupw enough a^jpiut thenri? What <tan ^ur<her stucly add to,what,wTB have learned 
irpm exp|rJen(Je^ Do kftowledge and th^ry of organizations have janytljing to offer be- 
y6nd trainpl3th§ what We know into jargon? These are .fair cyjestions. We ape all assaulted 
by kndwpdg^ Huc'kst^fS-professors,jeachers, libcar^ians, and advertisers-try to convince 
^ us that linless We assimilate the sqbject xh^y ^re plJ5ltiihg, ,wq' will d*epnv6 ourselves of *last- 
' ing beau|y»; fun, wisdom, or^worse, in*tx)nne. So unless ohe is convinced^that a is at least 
asln^pofitant to. understand organizations .as \l is to understand baseball, -ban k^fig invent-* 
m^nt, growing roses, a foreign language, oij our heritage, it isn't worth proceeding. 

Uef us think abeut it In the fojlovyir)^' di^ussioli weT shall .try a© identify -at least 
three cjel^ted re^ons why study/ng organisations might ^e/bi'sorneiuse. * . 

The AHAlTeeling: The fir^t Reason f.or Studymg OrganizationV^ 

First, let us sJart by ^ssumlng that orgar" 
ence. Th? problems they'f requently*fiose for individuals haVe^been dramatized in rhodern 
novels, in, which the hero is ofteh portrayed ^3yan employee, the dilemma vposed in 
'^^ermari |Abu1<'s The Ca'the JMuthy (1^1) is tyjilcal the emplpyee ought to have the 
npht to^n^s'owrt ir}tegnty,\but bureaucracy erodel his responsibility and conrlpromiseS 
. hrsmoraNrttegrity, ' \ /^^ / ' • ;^ 

^ ^ But^even if vve did not have to cppe daily With do/^ens c5f .organizations, they would 
^* relevant to our^lives m th^6 way yr\ax ^he ^tars are VeJeval^t-^s' part of our social uni- 
NJ-erse, tWy srfape ourperspec'tives Whether one is a teac^r, nurs^i salesfjerson, or factory 
, worker, Ac -be fully effective oqetnJst firstbe^ interesjkjng person with a^bcOad perspec- 
tive and/ari a warpnessbf the 'sur^d^inp^ * ^ 
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Perhaps because organizatidns are so fdiruliar tO us, we are of ten, temp ted to dismiss ^ 
/afLbut tbe most practical ,inforrhation about ttiejn as irrelevant We probably would not 
dream of demanding quite the same degree of relevance or practicality when we study art, 
ferd^ure, or mdr»y other scientifiL fields, For most "practfca!" purposes, what difference ' 
fel'^ It. make wheiiier or not the earth is the center of the universe^, .whether the world 
^tlat,' or round^, . whether ^here ii& ^ law of grav-ity, or not^ For centuries^people were 
,dk?le to ^et along usmg fauhy ^ssumptiohs about these matters And yet ma larger,' philo- ^ 
""^tTicaHeftsa^Uaub^di^^pve^^ new truth ha^ bepn mind shattering We have learned^ 
that we, as lluman beings, noF^ie center of the universe, and although this aware- 
ness has cr^at'^ an idenutylp isis, has^also for.oed us to think differently of ourselves 
*' 'and our World. ^. j ^ ♦ / 

•We doubt that^ the stupy of Organizations has yet pfoditcexl so dramatic a break ^ 
through in perspective' buk we are ?ionvir}Led ^ -that if we^we/e to view organizations 
with tbe same^det^aclYnentias scientists have viewed astrunqmy*biok)gy, or geography, 
•our perspectives on, the wprld WQuld,be enlargeoi and immensely enriched, 'Perhaps we ^ 
can ill'ubtrate. Many people seem to "start witt^ the assumption that organizations are no 
ftiore than groups pf peoph, and, Jtherefure, people afe the soercesOf the problems, ^or 
'instance, whei^ lower-Lldss ch'ifdren are mistreated in schools, it is popular to place ^tfe ^ 
biame on the personal bias3s of "middle class teacher^*" But that is tobsi/njile People'^ ^ 
attitudes ^nd actions are a so shaped ^Ahe organization^ they belong ,;to, that'is, by the' 
demands and circumstanL^s of their-jobs Many^oi^ttle problems in jo\f/-ihcome ^schools 
\ arise because of the fact that many_ organizatfonaf nprms-^uCb as ^unctuahty, dppenda- 
' bility, respect tfor'peofile In authority, nonagresslti\T, and th< like-conf hct with the'hfe- 
styles of many lower.^la^s Children (Corwirt, ]96^)C ^bplacing tbe teachefs mjght help, 
but It 'wpuld no< solve *}>^e^ b^sic' problem. By'4ht sanienok^, teachers cannot take full' 
credit, when people 'ar^ ^reated fairly, because 'practicesjsuch^ as merit examinations, 
» ptombtjon on the basts of competence or seniority, -ot^ecflv it y^ an^ the like-have 
. evolved" in the name of efficiency as welPas ejemocracy. The way^-p6ople behave is often^^ 

determmod by, the critenp used to evafuMejh^m. If^ pr^Odiced teachers are likely to 
" firmed for ex^sreising their belieisjthey VvilUb^ les* likely to exp'r^^Ji tho^ beUef^S Simriarh/; " ^ ^ 

li ^ public high schoOl'Pr.ogrdm is ^udg^tl glri rfowcpnanj^'^raduatVs are^ckl>itt6d to coMege^, , 
' teachfcfs ^nd a|inii??istVdtprs will pr^iilpab'fy spend more time with chil(±r^nMn^ the .tollege -^^ 
curriculuTn rtaa/; With those vn the voc4tiOnal:pT<>gram ' - • ' 

Tp deve!top'''a.brodb iperspective, k*nowledge is needed ^oot many typea^of 6rgamz^ ^ 
tions ^HeydefcHand, 19*71) Therta ai*e several rea<:orts for^say^n^ this One ij^tKat each pf' us 
♦belongs tu many tyi^es c|)f orgen^Vatipns, and we.>A/tll l^m still other or^nizations m th^c^ . 
fcKure Even if one is pifeparHr\g for*a specific vocation, such as social vyo/ker, t^^aCher, cjir 
nur^e. eveTitu^lly i^rm nhay l&dve this job to cio^intb'atjministfation, private pf^tice, or, 
. .anotfi.er career It'^woulid therefore be'^ shortsighted to LOncenfrate tQO narKOWly On* any' ^ 
/' perticdlaf^'type of job of organization ^ ^'."^^ " » , * ' '"'"^7' 

We believe *studY:ir]'g'a*s/ariery' of organizaUonS wilThelp us gain perspective arTd Jpe 
'cqfTie ;Tlo/e aw^ce of fhe many ways in whuh *tHev' can be organized. ;^^metim^s th^* ^ 
[ solutions tfidt have.bceh found m one typj? of' onj^ni-iatidn can a<jdpt*6d to others ^ 
■ People whci are preoLLupied w'lth only on^ typ^uf'or'ganizcrtioh nj^s^ ttfe br.ead.th of per-> ^ 
" spective.thaflpnrte^ from <iL omparafiv^ approach (^b tond to take tor. granted \fie cl^a/afi.. 
' ^ teristicsbf the o^yan jation thd't ^e fjca/amrflar witfi, we vj^i^w t^em is givens cather Jhan ^ , 
\ as variables that iViigl^t be altered to aclueve* Jiflfer^ddteJtst poi igxa^ple. in mpst-^pifBlip'' 
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. . , schools, tedcher$.c?p not have muy+i choiLS^-iji the $t^dents'assigne(f them, tK^-^cr'stu 
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dents choose the teachers- to whom they are assigned. This system of arbitrary assign- 
ments has, been largely taken for granted. ETut^why is this practice sc? , common^ What 
would happien-if the system were changed^ if students oould openfy negc^tiate for their 
teachers, ^nci teachers f6r tMeir students^ \A/e seldom ask suoh questions (A fewschqols^ 
are experimenting along these lines ) *• 

The Practical Valute of Impractical Knowledge: - ' : 

The study of organi/ations (.an -alsq be usefuljn providing perspective, Ba$|c knowl- ^ 
edga and understanding can be likened to financial capital, there to be drawn ^upon as 
thelneed arises, even yi we ire not sure how it will be used BaW,knowledg'^'^ean be 
adab^red for a variety of unffore^en^'circumstances, arid* for this re^soa, it is ultimately 
more useful '^n adept person than more immediately useful inforrn^lionc, such as 
pj^criptions fp/ coping witb specific, very restricted types of problems. . * > ' , - 

I Each of ys hai jd^as ci)out how'organizations operate^, based»on the "street/kna\Atl- 
fci(ie." of personal experiences We have tried to cash a check or\ an out-gf/toyva bank, 
or tried to register at^a hciel when the. clerk has no record df the reservatiqrf,x)r tried':to 
qualify for a welfare ^rviCe, or ♦tried* to locate a medical^ specialist familiar* Vvith a uoifiii^e 
rriidical problem ,When we t^onfront these kinds of problems^ \^e are forced to use spme 
"theory" about how the brgani£ation operates in orcjer to deal wu^ it So'th^ queStJcjni 
is not whether theories ]o,ifi|Orgdni^a.t ions are useful, we use them every day. The t^ue^ic|n| 
ks .whether werc^n improve bur theories b\j studying ancj thinking about organizations. . 
'So.metimfes'pur conLltikions turn out tO, be yery simple, ^if not naive. For examp'le, tlie, 
} clprk \^'^ fool Or worse, ^ psychopath, tpe manager taKes bribes, the organisation i^s-i 
5pofftis'*only tp 'force (or shoutrngK Pr the! feustpinpr hasxio recourse but to accept his |)r | 
her fate We hay^ talked, with peo^ie who seem to h^ave somj^ r^ather shortsighted yi^WS; 
^out how organiz.^tion^ ope'rate For^^ample., One school teacher we talked with was! 
" askeci^ to identify the source of sdffie of the, probleii^s in.her schooLi She said thet was fli 
ffK^lt, all bf th^m could be attrj^uted t6'th6 principal' He was eoforcing some r^ulds to] 
gid'ly, like the tifjnej teach^r^should be,in the buifding, restrictions concerning nois^ 
he building, and sttjdents. in the hallways during classes Hef refused to modify decisibr 
Warding the essigiiment uf ajdes xh teachers and tjie as^ignnjlent of teachers, to patro) or 
tail ciuty JK^ we talked, however, ^t became -ev'iderrt that thepnncjpal was respondjna to 
'ensures from the superintendent's o'fftce amd froiji a ^roi>p of cit^izens jpver whcin^ he , 
,o.ntrol (furthermore, thej[^ were no formal chahQels thjpugh vvhich thet^aCher 1 
Quid communicate^ the senousneb^ of hei individual .concerns, aruJ*tor a variety of tea- 
ions, she did not'try to use collective power. Ev§n if tN pfmcipai h^^'b^en repla(;;ed, it 
probably would not have macfen/ach diffgfpnce -in thi^s sitiiatiori. Yet that w^s^essefit^ally^ 
this teacher only (iropuSal Of cour^, some mdifiduals, are already more sophisticated 
|abou,t organizations than others, so the^e^ is no*sinr>ple stilting pom tf except to.assbme 
that feagh of us probably carrbenefit bj' sfiaring'the wtsdor^ Qf others. ' ' I 



Helpful Hant^ tq Almost AnyDneu: i ^ , 
AJIJird rfeast^nifor Studying! Organisations, 
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Re^iis/cally^^xxf course, we ^now th*at for some peoRlfe neither^ phHosopbical 
lorn range utility is enough to justify talking time Vo study , organizations. We alal 



lent 

nor loyid ringe uti^lity, is enough to justify taking time Vo stutly , organizations. We alab have 
'an argument for tho^ people ^nriploy^es'bften bse.JheiMobs, or* get passed ivef at 




promotion tiTne, because they do not fully understand their organization. School teach ^ 
ir^g IS a goQd exannple. Teachers more frequently iQse their jobs because they fail to cor*- 
fornn to ot d^al with cerjain rules, such as being punctual, keepipg accurate records, n^am 
taiotng diSLiplin^, or getting along, with the administration andithe parents, than because 
tfi^y are incompetent as teachers of Xoarticular area of study , ' ' f 

, We do not mean to imply that erKDloyees should merely (jonform. An individual ha^ 
the rjght, sometinnes the obligatiorf, to t^jke issue, even tu delilj)erately choose to sacrifice 
^ job rather than give up his or her owfiU)ersonal values. Hbw^er, v^/e believe that in 
many cases people make poor choices unfli^cessarily, there fare oftenl alternatives that 
could have been chosen if the situation had been fuHy analyzed. 

Most Irainjng programs ignore the development of organizational' skills and stress 
only the .limited technical skills related to the job Because the^ full social context m 
.which- trdifT^s eventually. will work is ignored, novices aften.experiernfe a "reality shock" 
Boon after they take their f'irst job (Corwin, Taves, and Haas, 1.961). They become disil- 
lus?oned with, their training^ because it did not provide guidance in helping th^ to cope 
With, or even anticipate, inconsistent demands they encountefed , 
r We believe that new, and even expehenced, teachers could use^tt^ls kigd of^elp. 
"But some of the teactiers we have talked wilh are not so sure. Their prjmary satisfao 
tjons come from working with v^hildi^en m> the t^fassrugm or from their sabjert matter 
sbecialty. In the classroom with the door shut the rest of the school systern seems re- 
mote, if not actually, irrelevant So why think absput the larger system^ Only what goes 
oil lathe classroom is important. Or ^so \\ seems But this attitude is ultimat^ely iirire^alis- 
tic. Teachers must be different with different people. In fact,, to. operate as a'fuHy func- 
tioning professional, the teacher must assume, several roles, teaching stgdent^ is '|Ust one 
0|f, them In addition to being the teacher of students, the teacher^ is alsg'a'iriember of a 
faculty, a member of a staff hierarchy, a liaison with parents andth^ con^ryiiipity , a mem 
bfer of a teacher orgafiization, and a member of the teaching p/ofession,^ 

j ^ Legitimizing at least these roles seems essential if the teacher 1s fp qualify as a pro- 
fessional worker. All these roles contribute in^some waV. directly or indirectly, to the 
central function b\ teaching hefping students ledrn. But they^also have professional and 
o^ganlzatlona^ dirpenjSion^ distinct from^ the role of^teacher of students For example, 
ir^ the teacher's role a|.a membef of a sta^f f hier^rchy^ there are relationships with subordi 
notes' that must tpe irfer^aged smoothly ar^d effectively, the teacher rs on the one^hand a 
-manager'of le^er of feacher aides^, clerks, ancf other support siaff, but he or she is al^o 
dependent on the direction and decisioris of a principal and sufierintendent^ At the same 
ti^e that the teacher qlealS with a hierarchical admiriistrative rejia/iopship, he or she must 
also carry on profpional interactran, ^s a particMlarlkind of expfert, vvhich requires quite 
different relationsfiips,U/ith peers and oth^er levels of ttie hierarcljy » 

'In addition to undprstanding individual roles m the organization, the individual needs 
to i|n0^r^taiSd tha^ thejorganiza^o^n may provide projection. How far c;afti the teacher go 
"in th^'Cl^ssroom ^/yithout the aid .of ihe laiger organization? Teachers have traditionally 
, reliea on the principal br ^ther adnninistrator^to de?e id themirorfi ,^ variety of pressures 
and ^;^fluences, such a^ the critn^ismS^of pare-J^ts seecing to^switQ^ Johnny Jtb 'another 
^'teacl^V to have hii grade revised; or toget.him ir\ the ^cljioolplay jAnd Whefi all el^' jails, 
* the uiRjIy chilb can be expelled. Ev^n the mo^t\idei>pndent teajlher relies on asslstfance 
from Wy} jof people J-fjeers, subopdmates, and sijoeffinfjiilates-slich as reacjing 
"'ists^ c( oWjelors, aides, sltuident teachers, the school sVcr^t^ry, anid jthe custodians 
mgly/ /vhen proj^lems in teachma stem .from the larger system, teachers are x^Y 
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their teachers' organization to protect them. ^ 
2j These claims may s^em exaggerated , We are not, of course, promising that knowing 5^ 
about organizatioris is a panacea, that it gua^^ntees doing a better jbb There is no guaran 
tee, and we are suspicions of such ciaims. But knowjedge about organizations will not 
hurt either. And It might help. . I , ^ . 

DOES A PERSON HAVE ANY ALTEk^An^lVE. ' 
TO BECOMING PART OF^ORGANIZATIONS? 

The Robinson Crusoe Dream . \. 

Iri one sense everyofie mus't become paft^ef ^orgar)izations, and h(phce must "con- 
forrri " But^the answer is obviously more corhplicated than that. In the. first place, there 
are some alternatives to being a member of d large scale, organization, One^might go ir\to 
sroall busihess, farming, private consulting, tutoringl arts and crafts, etc! However, there 
are'ralatlve^few occupations l^ke this, so m6st of ujs \A>ili end up as employees of large 
prg^nizations. Morebever, ev^n people in these independent occupations often affiliate 
'among themselves in trade^ assQciations, professional organizatiuns, cooperatives, and the , 
^ " Uke, and in 3ny. event, they jnust deal with larg^ scale; organizations which supply maten 
als, buy their Vcoducts, license them, hancile^dvertlsing,pr legal problems,' and so on, 
{'ThiSvOf coufs^t;ipes not mear^ tha,t t(ie pj^^bjerns o-f c(ifcing with ari organiza;tion are the 
^ , " Soipfie for an oulsider^as for a rriembe^ for 'the prganizawon has more sanctions over mem 
^bers' wtio, l^ejng more 'committedT to it, canno| chang^ orginlz^tlons as easily.) However, 
, everv the inc^gperident entrepreneur i& usually depeniifent upon organizations foe his liveli 
if\ hood.^nd'mgst confor/n in Some sense to gaTn the^r^support and sanction. 

The Oversopjaliz^d Vievy^of People , , « 1 

But let us focus ob the individual who is* a -nnember lof ^large organ-fzation. Even He 
or $he does nqt, a|nd in fact probably canr>ot, commi.t f^lly to it In the first ^lacQ, the 
indrvidual's all&g^ances will be split amoftg the various oYganizationl to which he or shfe 
belongs, 5uch as civic clybs, churches, professional organizatioras, polilTca 
unfon$, and neighbpcKood^ groups As a resgit, sometimes he or shi^ 
, conflicting pressured frorh^diff^rent "organisations. Foc,e?^ample, the c 
a iactory wofeker alight force cancellation of 3 'place on^the bowling team, pr a labor 
uRion stril<e will foi^e a choice -between yossing the picket line 0/ losing incorrte ar)d the 
gpQd will of the m^^nagement But \\ is precisely these, choices that^give the ndiVidual 
some control over hls^9r,hter life The mqre inconsistency m the systef^i, the more d^scr^- 
tion tha't we-ds inflwi'duals will h^ve in cfjioosing* among tbe c^fferent ^ypmand^ nn^de oh 
us, one set of ngrrrii can be used as a defease against other? At ^heisame tifiie, inconj 
sistency pfovide^tholorgdnr/dtion with i4ady alternaVves wn^n mus: a^Japt to newciri 
cumstances \\ c^n simply chiinye.empj^a^is The, ne^t|*ef feet is'that. th^ "'ovefiocialized'^^ 
View of, people, ^whictti portrays mo]d6^W iii^jn and wcJman as m^re confoimists, /ignores thej 
variety of standards to wh»ch individuals ^hoose t<^ conform. 

Deviance as Confo^hiit>^ * 

We are begmrlingltp toi\ch on the oomplexitieslof life m organizations, ^ach c^f us is 
trapped by d variety of stresses i^nd conr]peting ^trai • - * • 
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m^y oi'ganizations, VVe a'fter^ tik^d ourplves irijSituaiioh^Hn .which conf c rri^ih^ to one ex^ 



selves. are irfcon- 



siste'nt, and sometimes there is disagreement ur ambiguity' among the members about 
what the norms are. Often, the person is simuitaneously involved in multiple roles as an 
ejnployee, citizen, parent/ and the like, with no clear bfu^print for action to take 
,in a particular situation Finally, we. are all confronted with an overload because too 
much time or energy or skill is being demanded of u's.^Given th^se i ufe-conflicts, we can- 
not always "conform" to every norm, and on the surface it m$u seem that a person is 
■being/'deviant" or "dbstmate " Qn closer inspection, however, wdfjnd that the person is 
prpbably conformtnq to some alte^nali norm. . ^ . \^ > ' *^ 

1. ^Teachers are pjnbfessional employees and , are often confront^ wit^ conflicting 
choices between their professibnal yand their employee, roles. Their ^atus ^s employees, 
where influeace \s b^sed on positi(5n, is part of a strong tradition based qn local control 
^over educators It isj^einforcediiri/The more recent growth of complex sfchot 1 1 systems that 
employ d high degree of admirli^trative control for the sake of j^oordma^tii^n^ At the same 
time, aspiration to achieve professiofial statlis, wherejnfluence is based ^on jtechnical ex- 
pertise, points teachers in ^uife another direction. Professionals want to^gaJn rnore.con- 
t^rol over their wor'k CCorwi^ 1967). For decades, teachers have subscribea to the idea 
that they hdva profejssional, ubligations^ such as professional pieparation an^ reading! on 
'their own time, and now itiany teachers also want professional rights, suohjas the right 
tu select their own teaching strategy and materials Merpbership in a teachenprganization 
to proinote^or protect professionalism and rewards creates anothep conflict -for teachers, 
:)Qnnetii,TifeS forj^ing choices among what a teacher doea as an individual, as ^rji emp/oyee of 
^'schobt disyuit, anc(tes~a memtyer of a-teach ) 

What/then, is -to be the fate of a teacher who is guilty of "Knsubocdjnation" for 
attempting to protect students froiri a textbook or curriculum guid^ that he or she be-^ 
lievei> would be ineffectiv^e or even detrimental to the students^ HoVv wilfan otherwise 
uompetent teacher who leaves the building early be treated^ The answers to these ques 
tion$ decide career^ (Corwin, 11965) V- ' " ' ^ 1 • ' 

Jn this connection, one study compared school employees, polica officers, ai^ weK 
fare ;wurkers on the degiee to which each group stressed its'professional and it^mplcj>y 
ee rLles-fPeabo^y! 1964), The elern^ntary school teachers attached mpje irnportance^jto 
the "professional bpsis jbf |h'eir authority yian the other two groups dM /Yet the teachers' 
typic'^l reaction td*conflicjft was to acquiesce to the demands df their empfo^Y^e/oles. that 
reactiun was particul<^rly jLharactei i^tic of the less experienced member&'ln tfi6 3Qmple. 

'WHAT IS-THlS THING C/\LLED ORGANIZATION? j , . / 

have been talking bli^(^ely about organizations as though w^]all knqw what they 
arcj, I We. probably do. in gener<jil terms ButJt wutiid help to agree on a precise (jiefinition 
b'O that we aie clear ajDout w^^erjS'oJr discussion applies and where it does not. There ^re 
iTiany gray <^reas For instan«;p, how does an orgartizatio^ differ from a group? Are n^ight^ 
borhqpd play grdups gr work groups organizations'' Is ^ fahnily an organization? fs^a 
bureaucracy an organl2^tlon^ * S , / ^ - " ; 

A^ip^ple Defini^tion * \ . ' * . ^ 

Let fj? begin w^th this simple definition , An oV^anizatioii is a relatively permanent 
dRd tjpmplex social system 'y;Haas ^nd Drabeck, 19i73). A forrnal organizBtion ispna that 
has been deliberately estatjiished (Blau, ,1968). wjll be* corvee rr^ed here primarily 
fornn^ organ jeation^.'j Now /consider an example." 

' ■ ' ' ' 
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PIAYGROUND COMIVllTTEE, SuppQse for a^moment ^ome neigh- 
party and the discussion t|jrns to the lack of local recreation facilities* The;. 
ne;(t (tf^y a neighbor calls you to a meeting to consider the prospect of estabnshin^ a pllay-^ ' 
ground and yoLi are delegated to find out how to do it. You ask for a committee to help, 
,3nd the committee eventually drafts a prqposal, submits it to tf^e City couniU^and even 
lobbiesiBome of the council members. The counoi refers the proposal to the city park 
commission which m turn requests assistance from t^ie school system. The school system 
appointdi Wveral members from your grOup to one of its own committees concerned with, 
such maters. In the meantnme, an internal squabble develops and most of th^ original 
mernbers of th6 neighborhoQd group resign. But you and a few members persevere, re- 
cruit new members, assess dues, and^initiate a fund raising drive. Officers are elected who . 
m turn appoint four subcommittees (one of which begins, to look into the possibility of 
establishing a^ new swimming pool). The new members of the committee, however, ob- 
ject that they -^re not being adequately reprfsentetl. »^ 

The, stOri'^goe^ orS, of course, but we are less interested in the outcome than in the 
procfssj; Is the playground committee an organization?* If so, when did it become one? 
There IHridTJ^crse moment. The organization evolved, and so its status a*t anyvone mo- 
ment is a rnatter of degree. 'But we tan agree th§t it became an organization when it was 
'abl'e to exist even' after particular men:ibers left and wften a divisio/i of labor had evolved. 
In this case, the deci&ion to reappoint new rtiembers after the resignations, and the estab- 
lishment of sub-committees, wefe crucial turning points. ^ 
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A More Detailed Definitipn ' ' . 

Butjhere are many features about the committee that are not explicitly reflected in 
this simple defipition conflict, authority relations, a sequence of activity, and the like. 
It might be useful then to mclude^hese features in our definition because^^ihey are shared 
m.some degree by all complex, formal organizations. Here is^ refinement and extension 
6 f (he si mpie definition yve st a r ted with An organization Is a rela tively permanent arp 
complex social system that (a) conslstsr of subgroups (or coalitions) and that has (t/fa 
name and a location Jthat Is, an unequivocal collective identity), (c) an exact.roster of 
„ members, (d) an authority sti^ucture, (ej a divlsibn of labor, (f) a program of activity, and 
' (g) procedures for replacing members (Cap low, 1964, Corwin, 19671. As mentioned, thrs 
,4ast criterion in itself, makes a good simple test of the degree to which^^roup is organ , 
ized. Alsoxiote that organizations consi;st of coalitions amohg groups, a fact that is impor 
tant fgr uncTerstar^ding informal organizations, that Is work groups, and the processes "c^f 
conflict and change inhefent^in organizations. 

Isa't something sfili missing^ W^"have not said anything yet about the purposes of 
organizations^ To some pfepple, the purposeftiln^ss oT organizatronsjs the key'to underi- 
standing the/n . T^ese peopl e define organizations as^ human. groupings deliberately con- 
strbctet^ ana "modified to seek specific goals (cf. Ejzioni, 19i64X^lv^have we not plated 
fnore stress jDn.gOc/s? J, ' !» ' , > / ' 

We ag/eQ Xpix hietohcally, most organizations\vere origin^lJy established for a ceij?^ 
tain pur-pgge, and often this purpose rfSmains clear many years later* However, purposes , 
ofteci chanfie, or the organizati^on's members and t ie peoplejt servps Simplyjose sight ofi 
the/purposes<;/or survivaj^ andJ^or growth supersede all other profe^d goals (Corw)^ 
tervf th^e stated. gpals are merely xhetonc have little ef^fect ori hbvv.the 'ar^ 
functions. Moreover, '"the goals are often a matter of perspective.^ For the cus-< 
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tbraers, ^he goal or^speral. Motors is to produce cars, for the woi*Jcer^; »^ is to provide 
jot^s and income, forNtie stockholder^,' it is to m^^ke a profit, ior the managers, it js per- 
haps to^expand. Th6 engineers and' salespeople, 3fffer among themselves on thetemphasis 
to be placed on* secondary goals sugh as styling,, speed, safety^ fuel corvsumption,"pollu- 
t|on, and the like. So the truth is. It' is diten mu^h harder to ascertain the goals than the 
sbuctureif an Organizationt .Ultimately /clear goals may not be.'an essential characteristic, - 
of ^organizations! .So it. makes some sense to,define organUatiohs indeperld^ntly^ of their 
goa^ and then cbiisider the extent to which a given orgapization has goals that can be 
identified through its tasks, re WarcJ system, and other activities. 
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Organizatiohs Compared -to Othrer Social Systems . 

So far We have. focused on forrri^l orgamzatinns. It might help us to understand^ 35 
organiiJrtiohs a little better by vievi^ing 0em ih a larger context, that is, by comparing 
''them with other social sy^tenrTs. A ^cial system can be defined as a^t of lawfully re- 
lated, highly,' stable, but complex relationships THerriott. and Hcragkins, 1973). Ati 
, organization is ^ social system, but there are several types of so ciaf systems jn addition 
to organizations. * ♦ • - 

It should be recognized that all social systems use and process materials, personnel, 
information, and ather inputs which are discharged as manufactured products, services, 
graduates, and ttie like. Systems depend on communication back from the enviror^ment, 
tend to, evolve into, complex structural forms, and use'variOua procedures to ensure sta- 
•bility in the face of a persistent tendency toward disintegration, . 

Social systems differ, from one another in three important respecjts, their degrfee of 
permanence, their complexity, and the deliberateness with which they were established, 
for the saVe of simplicity, let us firsj consider only the dimensions of complexity and 
permanence. A social gathering, such as a cocktail party ok a beer gj;oup, is both a rela- 
tively simple and transitory or shortlived, social system. A gathering, cafn evolve into a 
jproup, however, if the.people meet together repeatedly, that is, if the gathering persist^. 
Both gathef ings and groups are relatively simple, differing in their degree of permanence. 

Now consider other combinations of permanence and complexity. Societies and 
sQcial movements, for example, are both quit^ complex but they differ in their per- 
manence. Social movements are much more trarrsitory than societies. In comparison, 
communities anef spcial organizations range somewfiq/e between these extremes, that is, 
they are relatively permanen^and r^elatively complex (^aas and Drabeck, 1973), 
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Somebody Wanted It 

Now we can add anofher cons^ 
system was established. Some grpups^ sucB ase;y{ended families, have ev(^lved Or emerged 
over time with very little deliberate plannrng or. formal rules except for a legal (although 
vague) marriage contract. Many frienaship\ groups, bn^e clubs, and Street gangs hav^l 
evolved in innuch the same way. By contrast fp these "em(?rgent.groups,'* pthers have been 
deliberately established, such as a neighborhood Club reqi iring dues and officers. 

Social systems, tjjen, are characterise^ py their decree of pernf>anence, their com- 



plexity, and the deliberateness with whiih.t: 
is one type of social system. 



ey were estjblished. A ^"formal organizatio.n 
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WHAT,THENJS A BUREAUCf^ACY? 1 

Since most people are familiar with'the lerm bureaucracy, it i^,important to consider 

*^ It here /s^lthouph the term bureaucracy is sometimes used m a pejorative sense, it refers 
to a particular type of organization Bureaucracies are organizatior*, but not all organiza- 
^ trons are bureaucracies. Bureaucracy is a method of organizing administration m which ^ 

' expgrts rule under law It consists of spfecial jurisdictions of activiti that are governed by^ 
rules and regulations, a system of gradep levels of authority based ofe strict compliance of 
- subordinates to the directions of theiif superiors, appointmerrt to (Xfice on the basis of 
expert cpmpetence for a lifetime tenur^e. and a separation between ihe bureaucrat's per 
sonal life and his or her official vocation ((^erth and Mill^. 1946). , 

^2 Some sociologists believe that bureaucracy represents the uUimate form of ratjonal 
'efficiency But n^any people see it as inefficient, cumbersome, ur^esponsive to change, 
and stUling.to creativity They argue that bureaucracies often concentrate power in the 
^. hands of a few seit-appointed. often despotic, leaders. ^, 

Several critics have depicted the public schools as creaking bureaucracies in the most 
pejorative sense In the satiric best seller. Up the Down Staircase, KaufmaciU966) sympa- 
thetically portrayed the anguish of teacher Sylvia Barret as she valiantly stcuggles through 
the bure^upratic hurdles of the Nevy Ycrtk City school system in a vain effort to reach a 
few of her students. She is overcome by her inept colleagues-the "desk despots." "black- 
board barons." "classroom Caesars;" and "lords of the looseleaf'-and is overwhelmed 
by seating plans^ attendance sheets, requisitions, and the library blacklist Depicted is a 
world of time clocks and mandatory meetings called for superficial discussions of 
democracy ami'dst a sea of tyranny. It is all run by the J.J. M^Habes^nd Sadie Finches- 
the administrators and clerj^s-who. at every opportunity, spew out' new memos bearing 
old directives. /'Teachers who line up in front of the tim6 ctocks waiting to punch out 
in the afternoon create a crowded condition in the floorv^ay" (p. ?08) and "No written 
passes are to be issued to lavato^fes. since they'' are easily duplicated by the students. 
Only wooden Iclvatory passes are to be honored" (p 12). 

44 110 Livingston Street ^Rogers. 1968) is another trenchant criticism of the inept 

' backwardn^-of the New York'tijy school administration ,and its paralysis in the face 
of serious isst>€S confronting Idrge-city school^. Despite a lohg list of policy statements 
adopted by the .school board endorsing various plans to desegregate the New York City 
schools, action \ blocked by a number of paralyzing bureaucratic pathologies^ The 
school'board is cri^P^ed by vested interests within the systeni and in the community, an 
inbred proffissional\stftff. ^nd overcent/alizatlon^ Decisions ^re.made by people far re- 
moved from classr9Qrn5. Power is diffused, and responsibility is fragmented. The system 
IS insulated from clientele, run by se/f-centered groups, isdl^^ted from tity government. 

' Beyond bureaucracy ^ i ^ 

However, these crttiCisms are oversimplified tn several ,wdys. First, even in the worst 
situations there is notjone. but many types of organizations Some authors believe tha't 
there is. a trend aw^ from bureaiJcracy to more complex types of organizatipns (Bennis 
'and Slater. 1 9 6arl, respective of whether there is a trend, there is already much varia- 
ble ty"^HavighCnZt (1964)| identified four types of elementary 'schools located within 
Chicago's city lirrnts, each with enormous^differences in purfil achievement, family back- 
grounds of childrerv. tdacher ^ttitudes. and*teaching^styles ©Fganizations do not SQem to 
become highly bureaucratic except in the most troublesome ard chaotic conditions. 
46 Secbnd, even higl- ly bureaucratic orgarlizalions are not\pecessarily created- by in- 
competent, maliciouL and calloused people with so called "bureaucratic personalities" 
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Teachers have been portrayed as mindless empbyees blindly enforcing tl/e/i 
ir»ept adnnmistrators, and so overspectaUzed that they cannot see studejlts human be- 
jri^pJ'eferrmg instead to Spend their time on trivia such as collectkog lyincfi money, 
taking attendance, and .keeping up with the daily lesson plan. But^'ther fupdamental 
problems usually stem from structural weaknesses, not alone ffOm yfhe ytyrarviy or in- 
competence of the people involved. Even if there were no tyrants or ^competents in , 
teaqJ^ng, many of the problems would persist. ' 

Third, some problems arise when organizations are^t bureaucratic enough. For 47 
example, although one 6f the criticisms of schools is that they are overcentralized, ip 
fact, the superinter^dent of schools in New YorX Gty lacks even the mcKt essential power , 
of a strong executive^-the power to appoint or reSmove key a^fstants who are protected ^ 
by tenure. * ' 

Finally, even many traditional, "old line" bureaucracies are undergoing significant^^^ 
transformations. Through systems of "participatory democracy," for example: even low- 
ranking employees can have some voice in decisions that affect them. Similarly, simple 
authority hierarchies do not reflect the influence that labor unions'and professional 
. assogations have on management decisions The growing influence of specialists is 
'another complication. Purchasing officers, budget analysts, architects, engineers, lawyers! 
researchers, management and personnel consultants, logisttcs experts, and other special 
ists typically do not have "line" authority over most of the employees, but through their 
adv^ice to top management, they shape policy more than their formal position suggests. 
Military rank, for example, has' been literally transformed because of the influence pf 
specialists on the decisions of command officers. And then, too, the formerly simple act 
of delegation has become quite complicated by the growing reliance on subcpptracts 
through whicKone organization pays another to perform some of its ta^^s. For example, 
^school districts may contract for^ food service, police protection, or even the teacfiing of 
certain subjects Administrators h^e very different types of relationships wUh the teach- 
ers employed oh a subcontract than with thetrovyrr employees. .'^^ 

Of course, these changes apply to^some organizations more than to others\but there 
^re enough complications to suggest that one should be cautious about applyinmthe label 
"•bureaucracy" to modern organizations. ► • , V ' 

, • ' ' .• ' * " . '\ 

^ IS THERE^A RELIABLE "THEORY" OPORGANIZATIONS? 

thfe vtdrm theory may seem aMittle presumptuous because, as we have just seen, 5^^. 
^owledgem this field is at best fragmeatary. B.ut it is a little like the question, "Mow is 
ydur husband or ygur wife?" Compared td what^ None of the behavioral science thrones 
(ifYCluding thpse in psychology and economics) matches thesophistication and predictive , 
' power o*f many theories develbped in the-physical sciences, but that does not meaftthat 
social science has made no progress over cor^entional wisdlono. 
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Jheory: Something fdr Everyone : ^ • ^ j 

\ <, ' * ■?> * 1 

Jhftory me^ns,many different things (Merton/ 1957(a)). It often implies qpdified 

knowl&age. For example, there are known arid systematic relationships m the si2te of an 
organization, the level at vyHich decisions.are m^d^, and patterns of supen/isiorl iBlau, 
.1970).^Tfcese relationships have been codified as theorems', majpr propositions; corol 
lanes, ana the like. This kiiid of codified knowledge is rather rare, however. More^ 
typically, tneory .in this field refers to the testing of isolated^hypothese^ or ad hoc inter 
pretations o\ events that have Already occyrred. ' * / 
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One of the most controversial uses of the term theory con^:erns the development and 
application of concepts. To the lay person, this ohen seemfs like substituting jargon for 
common language, hlowever, as the terrri theory itself illustrates, commonly used te[ms 
are not clear becaus^ they are packed wftb diverse meanings and values, A new concept 
can bring to conscious awareness knowledge that rtiight hav^ only been implicit before. 

The term r/re^ryr is. used here to refer'to general orientations or approaches', a set of . 
'assumptions about hpw an organization operates, some of which have been tested, some 
of which have not There has been a di$pute^ov,er general approaches to x\}e study of 
organizations, People who study them seem to have two fundamentally different models 
in mind, each of which leads to very different advice (Gouldner, I'QBQ), 

Will the ''Rear\Organization Theorist Please Stand Up? 

The diversity ef points of view about organizations provides richness in perspective 
but also creates considerable confui^on. Psychologists approach the topic by trying to 
understarid how individuals learn to cope with organizations. Social psychologists ap- 
proach from the view of small work groups withif) larger organization^. Sociologists 
are concerned with larger unitsand have attempted to isqlate organizations— for example, 
to determine how busihess corporations differ from those in human services or how large, 
and small organizatiorls differ from one another. For the sociologist, a single organiza- 
tion IS only one jn a large population of orgarrizations operating on distinctive principles 
based ^structural, not individual, relationships. 

Are Organizations' R^al? * ' , 

Like the blind men with |he ^^lephant, each theorist finds a different reality because 
he or she starts with differeal^^finds of quesiipns or pr5blems. Psychologists ask about 
the psychological attribute> of individwais, puch as their attitudes toward people »n 
authority. Social psych olOQ^ists vyant to know how a person's behavior is affected by 
membership in groups or orMnizations. for example, is on6 more likely to quit one's 
job if one has few friendships^at^ work? Does one's work history depend qn'age, sex, 
marital status, and the like? Sqcjologists wofk.with ^veral different kinds of variables, 
including (a) distributions of in^ividuals> sucn as the proportion of men to Women, (b) 
stable relationships betWeen people in different positions, such as the average frequency 
of contact between teathers and principals, and (c) the integral attributes of Organiza- 
tions, such as the number of departments or the number of authority levels (Lazarsfeld 
and MenzeJ, 1969). Most of these characteristics cannot be derived from information , 
about individuals, and even information based on individuals say5 more^ about the or- - 
ganizatiOD than about an individual or-group. 

Jt can be seen from these la^t illustrations that organizations cons'^st of. more than 
people. Uriderstanding people helps, of course, but it is not enough. This is not to deny * 
the importance of individuals Rather, it is to recognize that cnany important features 
of organizations derive from their structures and functions— hierarchies, divTsfons of 
labor, decision making Systems, and so on. To the extent that individuals are considered, , 
the focus must be on individuals viewed collectively Because most of us have been condi- 
tioned to ^h*nk of organizations primarily as collections df individuals, we often assume 
that we can understand organizations on the basis of our personal experiences. But per- 
sonal experiences^ are^ Simply not sufficient, there are emergent qualities that transcend 
the individuals involved. Only by subjecting a. large sapnple of organizations to sophisti- 
cated methods of analysis can we observe, fof, exagnple, wl^at h^pens to the leyel at 
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* ' which deusions are tnade or to the ratio of employees to supervisors as organt2:atjons be 
' come larger.. 

fjlOWDOTHEORISTS APPROACH I ' V 
THE STUDY OF ORGANRATIONSl 

,1 There are at least four differ^t general orientations to orgarjizations based on differ- 
ent persuasions m psychology, social psychology, sociology, and oth?r behavioral sci \ 
ences. Each discipline approaches the subject from its own frame of reference, its own ' 
trdditJons. and its owfi motivations or jreasgns. 

^ -The management approach emphasizes the 5tudy of organizati6ns as a means to de- 
velop a body ot techniques for impersonally uontrQlling workers from the top, especially 
by manipulating aspects oNhe structure such as rules, procedures, add the optimum ratio 
of, supervisors to employees feecause productivity is a major goal, inr^portanceuS attached 
to time-and-HDotion studiek and the science of aptitude testing. This appropcf^ is best 
suited to organizatioris characterized fey uniform ^nd recurrent (that is, unambiguous) 
events that can be handled through rLles or standard techniques. The argument is th^t 
any other approach would be^ess efficient Because of the emphasis on impersonal con^ 
trol, advocates of this ap^^oach shi>w Imtle regard for the values and defeires of the work ^ 
ers. Accordingly, this, has been rdrerred to as the "organizations^itAout people" ap- 
proacK(Peabody, 1964). ' | 1 ' • \ \ 

By contr.ast, the human relations approach might be called the 'people 'without 
organizations" approach. Th^^ pensonal elements of work groups and the job satisfac- 
ion and morale of workers are ceihtral concerns. This approach i? '^est suited to hiliman- ^ 



__rvice organizations and those ir^ 'whi<;h events are not uniforhn/anfcj there are piany 
unique problems. Stress is placed |d|n social skills, such as the abilit^ to 'communicate 
vi/ith and influence individuals or small droups. The theory. is that it \A/ould.pot be effect- 
ive to use any other approach But again,, productivity is 6ft6n an ulterior objective, a 
happy worker is assumed to be an efficient worker, and partk:ipating in decisions is 
assumed to increase commitment jo the organization The appfbach also leans heavily 
on changing the employees througt) training, although the sources of problems often lie 
in the market situat^ion, history, tradition, the\nc^ntive system, the size ^nd complexity ^ 
of the organization, its technology, and other such factors. This larger picture can easily 
become obscured by«a preoccupation with human relations. 

'Both approaches were designed to increase productivity and efficiency and, to a ^^^^ ' 
lesser extent in the case of human relations in service organizations, to "humanize" as- 
pects of the organizations. Advocates t)f these approaches ar^ preoccupied With varia- 
bles that can be manipulated by management. Neither approach was designed primarily 
for the purpose.of understanding or explaining organizations. The organization is used 
only as a setting for improving supervision of work groups > 

,Th^ personality-organization approach is a variant of these tv/o. Emphasis is placed 
on the' conflict between (a) the personally needs of individuals for independef^ce, variety, 
,and challenge, and (b) the preference that organizations give "to placid, dependent, and 
submissive employees (Argyris, 1957). Again, the focus is on Vioyv individuals cope with 
orgar\izatiOns rather than on organization^ per se, organizations are treated primaril^^as 
a setting for the study of personality problems: . . ' 

Sociological- apprahches are concerned with structural characteristics 'inherent in 
organizations^for example, their size, complexity, number of levels of authority, clegree 
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of specialization, formalization, standardization, functional autonomy, and technology. 
These characteristics establish boundaries within which people must live, conditions of 
life, an(i. options available. 

Max Weber, an early observer of bureaucracies, was concerned with wh^ the ra- 
tionalization of modern organizations would do to the value of individualism (Heh<^rson 
and Parsons, ]9Afi. This approach has been criticized for being dehumanizing and fatalis- 
tic because it igriores the feelings fi>f individual members and presumes that, behavior is 
predetermined by social norms. Actually Weber's work highlighted whaj happei|is to ^ 
individuals^ within organizations. 

A, Compromise was proposed by Litwak (1961). In his view, most organizations 
deal with both uniform and nonuniform situations and therefore develop characteris- 
tics of both the ^uman-relations and structural approaches. Litwak calls this the "pro- 
fessional" model, la this model, the different procedures used are segregated through 
various mechanisms including separation of roles, physical distance, differences among 
occupational groups in the organization, and evaluation procedures. 

WHERE DOES THE INDIVIDUAL STAND IN ALL THIS? . 

To answer that question adequately would t3ke at least as many addjtiowal pages 
as you have sjlready read. But in summary, most individuals ar^ in the middle^of^a com- 
plex, interdependent collection of organizations. Most of us have primary affiliation 
with and merhbe/sh\p in jlfSt e few. We have considerable choice, on the one hand, iri 
deciding v^ihich (Organizations we will belong to but we exercise that choice at sorrle cost, 
either m the risks of becoming independent enough to select and move among organiza- 
tions, or.in tne price we must pay in conformity i^yve cboose to belong to a nr>0P€ limitec^ 
selection^of/ofganizations-for example, tho^ that are more ^asily acce^ible by virtu6 
,of our.training, expenjBnce, ability, locale, and social class. Howe\|er, within the organize^ 
tions that most of us join, there is considerable latitude fdr mpvement without being( 
completely coopted,^ there is the possibjlity of exerting influence for change and im- 
provement, and there is the possibility |of gaining the wisdom to know what can Ipe 
changed and the wisdom to live with whajfis inevitable. 

There is also the possibility of developing comrnhment to the baiic goal:^ of an or- 
ganization-becofTMng part of an brganization and having it become part of you (some- 
times a very satisfy ingrintermesh of individual and organization). There is also the possi 
bihty of overcommitment-reaching a point where self goals and organization goals be- 
come mdistinguishable-a situation Dot to be recommended if personal identity is an im 
portant value. The goal of many thoughful people who prize individuality ^nd personal 
dignity is to find a middle ground between extremes of personal commitment to and 
identification with an organization. They take^;are to relate to more than the organiza- 
tion, 50 that lif^ has variety and richness and so that several options are open in the event 
of cf'isis^or impossible situational developments. j 

The major^ point IS that being aware of and understanding the phenomena of or- 
ganizations pr^^vides a kind of insurance that choices can be more rational, and that 
, intelligence and personal preference can be employed in coping with or JE^ttempting tO" 
influence change in the organizations in which we live. 
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^ Section 2: What Are Or^ganizations Like? ' 
Ronald G, Corwin Roy A. Edelfelt . 

t HOWAREdRGANIZATIQN|^6RGANI^ED7 

l^e Have s6id that to cope effectively w\th oi-ganizatiohs, 3 person must first under- 
stand them. Social scientists c^o jlot fully ur^deritand organizations, but more is known 
thap we can deal with here. Let us confine our ittention to some of their key features. 
^ Organization$ are obviously "^organized," but the;question is: How?' 



1 



fey Features of Organizations 
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. We shall begin with some fundamental characterfstics of organizations and then fe- 
rine and build on them as the chapter f^rogres^s. W-3 will not presume to be inclusive 
here, but the concepts discussed below are important and will help to illustrate the kinds , 
of infoi'mation t^at one would need to begin an analysis of an organization. 

In thinking about organization, rt is oftenlhelpful to distinguish b/Stween (a) the 
formal characteristics whic}] are an integral partbf the organization's s^ucture, such as 
the number of departments, levels in the hierarchy, size, etc, and (b) its operational cjiar-^ 
acteristics, such a^s the prestige system, friendship cliques, and the like. It is also possible 
to visualize both the structural and operational aspects qf organizations along two other 
dimensions.,^ vertical, or hierarchical, dimension and a horizontal dimension, which 
applies to peers. Aft^r describing how organizations are divided up on the vertical and 
horizontal dipnensionS, we shall discus^ some of the, ways they are reintegrated. 

Up (and D.own) the Organization ' , • 

The vertical dimension pf structure can be seen in the official rank of people holding 
different positions of authority. However, as the organization actually operates, peop|e 
may have more or less prestige, influence, responsibility, or income tharVtheir foi'mal rartk 
warrants. That is, as members of an organization, all are ranked on one and often several 
different hierarchies based on power, authorit9^, responsibility, prestige, esteem, compe- 
tence, income, and the like. 

Therefore, each of these dimensions must be considered if pne is fully to understand 
ar] organization. Power refers to the ability ol one party to impose its will on another, 
^even if the effort is resisted. Wh^n there is a high probability that power can be appljed, it 
is often referred to as control, when the probability is lower, it is called influence. Power 
increases with the number of sanctions availabljs to the person exercising it, and it dimin- 
ishes as those sanctions are actually applied. That is, an employer has more power when 
threatening to fire an employ^ than after the employee has been fired. People often have 
more, or less, pQWer than they are auth<5rized to use. 

Authority refers to the legitimate right to exerciie power. .However, there are several 

sources of authphty, and they do not -always agree. Thi^ places authority in jeopardy. For 

example, legally an employer may be required to prohibit smoking among employees on 

the job, but the employees may dispute that right. T0acher strikes are seldom authorized 

by law, but they are usually supported by the majority of members and by nnany citizens. 

•» 
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^4 Responsibility refers lu wurk obliyaipris assigned' to people, groups, -or organizations. 
Someti^nrfes.pfeopie mvojved do not h"dve the necessary jjower or lecKnfcal ability tcjcar.ry 
out their responsibiiuies. Te<3Chers, for e^^arnpl^, are held actountabfe forlteaching good* 
citizenship, reducing delinquency, and m(i)tivatTng pupils, in add,ition to teechmg subject 
matter. The necessary technical skills are better, developed for some^of these tasks than^ 
• for others. Sinnilarfy, many schooJ boards be*<eve that it is^unfair for the courts to Hold 
them wspdnsfble 'f6r desegregatir^g Ihe schools since ^segregation is,also tied to housing, 
, pa tterrts and pubfiq opinion aboi^t busin^^ , * / • < ^ 

^Preshge refers" to the 1 way a ptisrtipn is appraised and v^ued by general opinlon;*in- 
divfduals .dn Jd^, prestiige, but.it derives* from the position they hold. For example, 
tedcherb uf Enrgushv literdtore m com>prtihensi^e high schools gener^Hy have nrrore prestige ^ 
than teacher/ of N^OLational oubjectb even thou^ the latter/ m^ght have more influence on 
certain aspe/i^s 6f school policy, * . ' / • 

Esteerj^ is the .//ay an individual's performafnce is app^faised and uelued.^Teachersr\^ave, 
\_ more prj^sttge than ;)8nitor:>, but a particular lanitor n^ay Be-heldfri higher »este^i than 
many teachers Esteem is aiteo based on the person's technical ^ompeteqce;but it'isnot" 
/:oh fined to|,that It m^y bebasepl on the mdi^idual's vk\ues or experience'. , 
yy Competence '^ ^i^o to an obiect^ve measufe^of th^ abihty df an indivTdual or*groujp to 
perform resf^onsibil^ies. It rridv be related to a group's training or exper^eQce, but compe-. 
ter^Ge i& abo Jetenfu^ned by? how far the te^hnojogy of an occupation advanc'eu. An/ 
entire 6ccLJpation^ may be ludged incompetent lo carry out certain responsibiliues it is 
trying to achieve ^ ' . ' ' ^ " ' -"^ ' . ' 

78 * Status inconsisteacy describes the f^^t that ^e>rnay find ourselyes in different places^ 
^ onxJiffe/ent hierarchies, and we can easily bqCorf;\e tjr^pediin inLonsi$tenFgxpectations. 

For exan^ple, we rriay'hdve high prestige in the orgapt^.ation, but make" less rhoney than 
I people With lower prestige, .or jhq opposite. Ho^ much deference, then, are we supfposed - 
/ lo show other people and they us^ y ^ ^' \^ 

^ This kind of lAconsistepcy^ can,h&ve iniportant effects on an organization, for e?^-- 
, ^rhple. inLonsi^tencies between the power Jnc) autl^ionty of emplbyees, (sompared to t/ie 
'restrdirlts on^them, 'teem- to promote cnifitBnt collective actons amor^g ymployeeS (Cor- 
wln. 1975) There rs sbme evidence that when teachers, have.opportunities to pafticfpate = 
ih decisions in school systems, 'they tehd tb'becpme militant *<Con/vin, (970, 197,5), If 
they ate dlready {:iartiupdting in decisi9rf$,^'why do they^ rebpP One reason may bp that 
ther*' are more rules and regulations m c^c^ntrali/ed thag in centralize^ systems. Their 
duthurity is resu'cimed by buredULraln-*protedures. Similarly, their ^ctual.collectivQ power , 
uflen is nut dLknuwIeJged in the ajriount ofcaqthoray, th^t ts, the right to fexercfse 
.power, thdt they are granted by the school board, so ^hey u5^ oollectiv'e acttbos to 
demonstrate their power, * ; ' ' t ' ' 

8o' ^ ^Cunsider some examples of discrepancies \^ power and authority in^familiar positions. 

in 4publK s«.,fioul systein A si huol prtnupd") is te0^nl(,d1ly and often legally responsible 1. 
' fur inany events and dLtivities in the school, even though l>e or^sh^j may not know tllaf, 
they are taking place or could nut c(jntroL*th|em in ^ny event. Power^«is usually diffused' 
rhroughout^orgdni/dbundl hieraichios. Principals do, not haye control over meny events ' 
that Jffect ^eachnrs iivury day, suuh as fact that the central w«3yrehouse was supposed' 
to deliver the books uver three weeks ago. For example, -it is difficult for a principal to be 
familiar with all uf the si/ppleiyiuntary reading tmaterjals-.thdt teachers in the st^hool might 
^be assigning to -students. And even if the prrnuipal were fainlliar AA/Jth them ana^ group erf 
pareqts^bjec ted tu ajjarUculdr book^^he ur's^e might try to censor th^lSoo^ ohlv^^t the^ 



risk of 'a <Qnftt)nta<iorr jwith.th^ teaohers' union/determfned ta proteGt. th^^teachefis' - 
author.ity oy^r such matters^ Xet.p* members of an orgarii^ation/we ^fCQfter/inclioed to. 
4bllnd^y. .hold adiriinistrative superioijs accountab'le, without cortsidenrtg dlscrefiancies* . 
between t^eir apparent authority and theii* actu^Lppwer. ♦ ^ T / ' 

ySim1larly„ adnninistrators often hold 4heir subordinates r^pnstble. for^event* *tjpat* 
they cannot control very well. Teachers ^c^quently complain that it isunfair to hpld th^m i 

. raspor)Sible fof the perforpnance of stufjerrts wtao do not want tote in school in the first 
rtJafie. (t)ne proposal that teachens have mad^ to alleviate this particular problem is tp#^ 

* '^and6n legal compwisory , ^ttendantej ^Given these discrepancies among ppwer, 
vautNGirity*^ ancT responsibility, it is ogi^'^lWaVs envrely clear whp has the actual power J^q 

'.^r^soiv^aproblem when It arises. • ♦ ^ . ' ' ^ 

Etnulation risters to the ways in which siibOfdihates copy superiors. Most people at' ^2 

'^s6me tirne find. themselves in themiddleof hierarchy wher§ they must cope v\/ith ingOn-* 
^isttr>t exjDectatio^Os from ^people .above, apd ihose below. The classroorp teacher is such a 
•p'erson in the niiddle-betyveen th^ -principal, who -expects the teacher to promote aca- *, 
'demio achievement and maintain dikipline, and students who prefer to make'^their ovvn 
cfi^iqeSand to havQ freedom ^of tTibyenaeVit. One of ttie intriguing things about hierarchies 
is way people at the 'top of the hierarchcV acrtowaijd subordinates, often is r'eflecjteb 
irt the action^ of pepple^ in t/ie Jower echelons, Fot" example-, if a factoiry foreman is being 
pushed by his ^upervisof fpr rfiore production or'^^t he 1^ being watch^ cjjosely, tfien he is 

- Ifkely* to. bebave sarrie way tcfVVfird the*nr>sn and ^mdn whom he Is supervising.^ 

You 'mighi^i^otice hoyv these pre^/res affect your owh behaviqr. wben you r&ove^ f rcJnn 

^' one organiza^tion to another. For exannple/supposs yog, are a teacher who^s.used to being ' 
open and Relaxed with your students ^nd you therf transfer to a scho(jl where the prin- 
cipal "run^.^a tight ship/[ You may very well find ^yourself be(^?)ming rpore ^strict about » 
cf^sroom ciiscipline than you prefer or evfen thapf youVeall^e, Or^cpfripare^ybur response 
to a college fraternal organization you belong to irf which the rules are iniprrf^al and per- 

. ^mi^ive, v\/ith your behavior in a formal college Qiassr'oom or in church.^ * . 

This tendenc^y for subpfdinates to copy the supervisory style of their supervisors is 33 
so pervasive that ^^bord mates often go to greater extremes than superiors re^Hy expect^ . 

Delegation is handing of responsibility to su^rordinates by people at the. top. Prob- 
lems may arise in this process. Often, superiors do nbt delegate the povVer and authority 
necessary Jto t^arry out the responsibilities. Pot exarpple^ a sohool nursej is delegated the , 
responsibility for providing health serv^ices^to studerUstn a school but doej n^fhave the 
authority to administer some drugs, perhaps even aspirin, in treating minor maladies. 1n ' 
addition, subor,dinates frequently find that they must carry out policies they did not for 
mulate and often do not understand or support. Policies ^re formujated in geheraf ternns 
and must be reinterpreted at each level uf the hierarchy in order to $f>ply the [^olioip to* 
the concrete rea|itie3. This leaves a, lot, of latitude for persorfal views, including fears, Xq» 
'shape the way one Int|9r0rejs and applies the general polipy. . » ' , 

SJippage describes the changes'that occur as policy is passed tlowr* the^hier^archy/gg 
There is'agreat deal of slippage betv\{een the tntent of a poltcy as formu(ated at the top of . 
a hiefarchy and Xhe way Tt is finally carried out by subordinates fCorwin, 1974), This slip- * 
pag^ also occurs in thd^other direction, frorh^tbe bottom to thejop<That is, theinfor/na- ' 
tion 4^ommur\i^atec( tu supgrvisurs becomes distorted at each level as i} is^re interpreted 
an3 filtered. For dxSmple, a teacher who cannot maintain discipline, -In th^ classroom / 

*r nnjght be reluctant to admit this fact, to his or her supervisor. The-amountof slippage jn 
crfeasfes will\ the number of levels in the hierarchy. Contrary to spnne pof)ular stereotypes, 
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employees. often have mcxe latitude 'ir bi^orgdni7»ations t|}an ih ^mall on^s becaUse/there 
!^ more slippage (Blau, 1970, CQrwin/l975(b)); ^ ' / ' ' . ^ y / ' 

This same type of slippa^. by the Way. is Jnhet^nt in^ tifle lon'g chain (^decision 
joints betyveen'ti^e federal government and foo^I schqoi bjDarfls. Alttnough it isconceiv-^ 
^able thaVfedBr^l/aqenelj^s nnigh* influense Igoal schools, ^that ^nfluence is^domas great 
as either conservatives fe$r or liberals hope^becaus^ of the slippage •factcnrv. 

Across the ©rgapization ^ ^ J\< . ^ , /* ' ^ ■ ' — ' ^ .z^* 

In. addition to these vertical MeraVchies, qj-gani^ations have' a tiorizontaf dimension.^ 
Thi5' is reflected in the foVmal strSuturebv the separate departmeilt^, programs, special-^ 
ties, buildings, ^nd -so on. For ^xample, this , division of labor can be observed in high 
schools vyhich are organized by igrade levels, departments, p'rogramsr tr;acks„and the like» , 
But. of'course, peop^le are not uOnfined'to a for^l niche. Friendships, linesof communi- 
cation, and patterns of assistance usually. Cut across forn^a^ cjtvisions. And, within a given 
division, employees vvitK/the' ^ame pb may be spUt by^ djtfereaces.in 'experience, phi-, 
loSophy, sex. or,dls^ut<^sat50ui their respon^tbrjities; ^ ' . - 

Zones of autonqmy are' work assigprtien^s which the efin^lfg(fee' performs indepen- 
(^dently of others, Somo jo^s either require* or permit mor^ ^utonomy than others. These 
'2ones of'-ai^nurtiy ureatfe coordir^ation problems, in that they provide/ great ci,eal 6f 
discretiorh t9«some employees.^Specialists often compete^'wifh spedaljst-s in other areas. 
For ^exampte^^ rivalries often an'sc' between teachers of academic subjects arjd those in- 
athletics, or between teachers of the funda'nrientals ^ those in the more practical fields, 
, In, many communities. Loaches connected with the .athletic program manage to achieve a 
great deal of autonomy because the program Is independently financed by public admis- 
sions or't.pmmunity booster ulubs (Corwin, 1,970) This autonomy helps to protect the^ 
athletic program from other teachers on the staff whorriay hot think it 4s as important ^aS 
some nnennbers of^he communKy do. - ^ ' • • ^ . \ 

When iones of autonomy are coupled with "etructural lobsene^." empFoyees have a 
WtOe.<legrpe of latitude, tf they choose to^use it. People in lower echejons oiten'have 
•much mofe power than it> publicly acknowledged or even than they' themselves fully 
ireeognize. In^pdrt^^.ulais, any employee v^ho must deaf with nonroutinfe HJ?^^^,''^ 
" position- to -■fn'fluenLe the organi>ation. And any .employee 4san influents the work 
' schedule through the^amount of effort he or'she is willing ;o expertd. the employee can 
, also'screen out mforrrfatiun and enter into loalqions o! employeeS/such as associations or , 
umor>^, With suu'h fauturs in mind. Lortie fl969) concluded that school teachers have far 
.mare autunorriy thar^ generally is acknowledged and that, far from feeling fri^trated by 
Qonf irnng rules and regulations, teachers are often sa^i^fied with theif st^us in sclnopls. 

^ WHAT DOES \\ ME/^N TO HAVE AUTONOMY?. However, we should be tlear 
afcwt Jfvhat this autonomy actually means tp em|jloyees. First, employees oft^n do not 
t^aMe*^varftage of .the discretion that ij^ available to them. It is easier to follow routine ' 
^^ti^an fe,exer(;ise chuice. IVIoreover.^iT^ariy emjoloyees are.rlot fully aware'of the range oi, 
*chor(e5t available to ihem-whicli is a maior reason why' they can benefit i| they,l\av6 
* more .jiktiowleijge. about and skill in analyzing organizations. Second, we do not^ war>t to 
exBgfier^te'thp^5i9nific*ance of autonomy. For us. autonomy is nothing more than th&d*s- 
cf^tiOnithat a person 'h-as to uhSbse among already fixed alternatives. It is nor the same as 
power, which is the al^ility^to establ(|tvRie Teachers^ may be ''pQrmitted;;^ 

V^.mdk(^ $QTU^ i^lToices, b^t^ by jfs nature.':;^rWissftm^n be withdrawal. Nor is discretion 





. \ . . • 7 ' . . ' • ^ f • 

the Same^tbinjg^ as'beirtQ irtsulatecl»or^ not doafi^y watched. Often our ffeeliQg of freedom is 
l^e^ghtened when we are not.t>eing cl^ly^ ofeserved^, but' this does not'mfean t^at vjjte have 
rfiqre freedom of choice. Close supervision/ aixer alf, tjSoniy one way'fn whicKem^fcy^es 
''are controlled.' - . ^ 

Power IS the abiht^ to' produce resuj/s. Autor^dyiy, Jn the sense o^ either djfsc 
or'tnsufation, is.far l^ssltonsequentiial th/n power, ,w/iich tect^sto^beceptralizedirt/ 
systems. How ^nnuch^pDwer f^o teachers affually'^nave to' d^terrryne wh^thef/of 
course wilt* be required, how subject flatter will ^e sequenced*, what, textbooks. ^1 
. used, which students w l| be admitted andptof^oted, how childi^en wljl be'glisf^lirij^ 
, even whi9h ijnethods wi Ijbe used in the cljissfoom? The^liUle discretiorf tha/te&che;s have ' 

in these nnatters is relatively circuctiscribed andorften trivial, .they a r^<^nst rained by cue 
I ri^lum ^^des, textbooks, standardized test|, and tradit[dr>. lortie (1969), stated the 
^ relationship between power ancf'autpnomy succinctly/ "^ufcc^'ediog l^ers.of^adfnmist'r^ " . 
. tion narrow the range of goal selections possible at \heje.^cber bujpersoris tbat ^ 
\ level may.be free to choose a^riogg the goals that remain".' (pp. 12 13). It alnnosf appears r 
J that at .the lower, levels of jfne hierarchy, the discretion availabl^e is inversely co/related^^ 
"^with power, that is, ennplo/efes pufthase, their autonomy by, givjng up tl^ejrtJpport unities ^ ^ 
to influence the fundamentaj conditions of their work. Most of iis couljd beriefit by think ^ 
ing about how rpuch di^retion is available, where the limits of this discretion [ie, and 
hov/ we nnight Qo about' influencing these llRfvits.^ This could lead to 'auton9mY that h 
legii^izect ^n the organization rather than*perr|ii^ted ^t the'price pf confofnnity. 

Putting;^ It AI^Together \ 
I Most of the characteristics'^^ h^ve Mentioned hdCUe^he effei^t of splintering organiza- ^2*- 
[ ' tions irfto separate fjarts. echelons. ..departcriec^ts^ cliques, etc. But we\hasten to mentlori 
ag^in that the, features being describeel^are ac^uatly variablete^ they jdff fer from one brgani 
zation to another. Th/^efore, coordiflatiomwill po^,a gre^rter problem in some orgadlza 
tions than in otherj. But gene^liy spe^kin^, all o/ganizatjohs vtoiuld disintegrate under / 
, >^ the forces just descfi6ed W;ilhbut s6me mean^o/ coor<Jihation. As' employees, we are all , 
expected to comply with^ ^me^f^rpcedure^, wtiefher or not we personally agree with 
them, in order J,o .marntain some consistency^ iri t^f system as a NA^ole'HcJweVer, varioi/s 
» organizations attempt lo achieve eoor^iOojtionMn different way^ , ' ' ] \ 

y Standardization is a systematic^set of proc^edure^^, Uls one way tc? achievte coordina- 93 
'tion.^Standardi^ation can ipclude^unlform rjule^, curriculum ^guides, t^xtboo^S, antf lesson 
plans for courses taught throughout the schoorsyetem* Mass education ^vC'oufd' probably ^ 
^ impossible without some assurances of uniformfty. Rules established as general policy 
have protected- edu^^tion frgm thejMtfonage of corrupt ci(y government and^have pro- 
tected teachers from ttjlejarbitf^cy decisioris of administrators. Also, general poHi;:y rules 
are^less personally threatening to individuals than, for example^eV:h individual beirfg told 
. what lo do by a supervisor.^ * ^ . • ' ► . — • . 

B)Jt standardizatiqn also has,unmterided effects. Firsf, in ^pluralistic society .such as 
ours, many people do not /it the standards. For example,''curi:lQu!a that seem adequate ' 
•for some middle-class yt)ungster^ have been^^rossly inef.fbctive for large /lunnbers of low- 
V incorne children, and yet teachers cannot readily, adap.t to different^ types of .^childrfnl 
>vhen they ,are judged only oh standar^ tests of student perfdrmance'and a middle-jclassl 
.^xpeotatiofi of student beh'^ior. ^As anpther ej<ample, l^belina^^ower class students as 
J'dyoQ;Outs" or/'unjierachi^vers" on the basis of intelligence tests places the blbme ort the 
' student^itf^tead of on .the organization. ' 
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As a g^er^l prihcii; le, sefyice of*C)am^^tibns that arg established* to! 
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prt)bt6ns seenTtxtq giVe ijT^erenLe tti the chents who, are' most /likely ig beyisi^bly helped 
an(i therefore ^re otily^ marginally^affhct^d with those problems. Thfey select, chents for 
[yAwm It is ^gasy to.derAar:istrate that measurable improvemejjt h^s ^een accomplished in 
9 : order to achieve^ their jqudtas. TojF*iexar|iple, agencies established deal vyith the blind 
. prefer tq deal vvittf individuals^'with partial sight,, and physical reh^brlitation agencies 
prefer. peopj^ vvho>iavj^ or^ly one physical handn^ap rather thanjhose who have rpa,ay d)f 
ferept kiridsi^^Df.handjcap^. " ' ' - . '7 

96. --^'Altborfgh no^t intended, rules usually establish only the minimal behavior that is re- 
^quired b'^nhe organization (9ouldner,,'l954). It is difficult for o/ganizationsoffiofially to . « 
^ J.ec|u1re enriDfoYees to exeV): .^xt/aordinfery effort, and yet if ail empJoye^e^ folldlwed tine* * 
*}\ ^^^^} isdoubt^Cil that /hfe organisation could function One way* to rum ^i)rgan- - 

^ - Y^^n i^'^or^everyone to' foll6w every rOle to the letter and to do noth;'(1g more. So each 
^^ule^em6 to^angt)u rage 'nfp . * - \ 

* Nor ^wtended^tnaj roies be enforced selectively bolfitiev^usM^llyWe: Rules can be- , 
** 'Seen a^4he poke/ chip^ \t^p personal bargaining situation./lhat iS^supervisors use rules to , 
f bargain for the empldj jse's Iq^yalty. For ^X'ample, they 'vfriJt'be. tenient toward t^rgliness, 
th0*,no-smQkirrg/iiJes, cr the-use of first rfames only as long^^ the employes otherwise* 
^' j>e'^o*'^^.0''ogefrv, Jhev| enforce the ^ules strictly \i?itK resp^t to ^f\dividual$ who are not 
comrniJied to th^ goals. Rule^also are often used to justify a decision that already has 
been.rfiade on 'pther grc unds. For example, if there ore two employees an3"^nH"^ i;ie3 u t ;»' ^ 
'Qf the way to please th j supervisor while the otf|er does not, and if both employ ees^r^-^ 
^ cortsistently late for wo k, the latter one is mor^ fikely to be reprimandedjbf 43elng late 

^Moootten^ 1 , ^ A" — — -7- -^^^^-^V 

98 ^ finally, rules inadvt rter*itly seem to bloc^ chang^nd jnhibit interaction of members" 
wi<*1 outsiders (Corwin, ^1975 (a), Corwin and Wagenaar, 1975^ It is often difficult to 
comply with rules whenlyou are beinjg ftressured to do something new or to work closely^ 
Wi\h outsiders who do nbt have to Hve up to the rules. Potential conflicts of this^ort can 
be averted by avoiding oil ts id errand persons whd v\?dnt to^&hange the rules. As^ resut^ » ^ 
however, the organization pn^y be less resj^onstve to its clierftele. AJso, when peppte d[o 
* choose to take action agaip^ an orgdiiization, they often confjne their^ grievances to "ped 
•tape;," that rs, rules enforced by low echelori ehnfDlov;ee$. Because tomplaiiftts aimed at |his^ 
level do not challeo^ -the basic structuf<or. policie;s of (he organlzat on, *they divert' 
attention from th^ fundamental problems. HeTre^attacks onjed tape ultimately have a 
. conservative eff06t, according to (aouldnerAl952). . ' * ^ ' " A-^^ 
^99 Direct sMpervjsion is the gverse^fng qoe ennplovcee by ^nother. It allows for sur- 
veillance, and two-way cOjnmunicatlor\ ways of facilitating coordination. It can be 
productiv^j^.psavided there /is mutual oommitnnent to desired outccimes and thatj-there are- 
'^^«provisiohst9 insurfe ei1njb]i2^ees will-^^atreat^^ , • 

Mutual Adjustment i^a fo^m of coordination based on infqjmal communications or 
shareU ideologies. FoF^exximple, pne teacher. may* learn over lunch that another teacher U,/ . 
pJarYnin^.a fiel^trip thd next we6k and so may. po^stpone his or her ovyri field trip, or. 
pdr/iaps they m^y arrange a joint field trip so they gan share the same bus. 
^ ^ «^ Schedufirip, the organuing of employee^^work patterns into specific, required time 
frameS/* instill another alterna'tive. Forexampje, having all employees on the jpb^ 8.30 
a.m. coord in a\es alF olVier.^ivities, Cpnsider the pi^JSS'lems of coorcli nation if each 
employee signed up 'for' 20, 30, or 40 hours a wlsek/xhedylpd-any'tinr^ between* -8.30 . 
art)', and midnight. <; , ^ \ > . y * ' *' * 
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Ipjlation ot various type$,or|inforfna- 
tion, aj'so, occurs very often. Most ^if^GrTlzajflons gather and reproh data in a^/kriety of 
jprms. jTypical.^examples ^u\(ijSc\tJ^S^rr\j\oyee evaluations, tirpe sheets, 
audits.NThis iist' improbably endless to peo^ie in \?ery large organisations. Of te " 
;^y*injdicate jth^at something ts happ6t>jng'^ui tell littje about the gsiaU^jr^ 
peningj Assessmg4he life success pf a.graduating clSsS is all bat impossible Jjepdriin^ hoy^ 
many j^tude/ts graduated, hOw many^went to'cQl(6ge, how many wenjmito th^sefivce. 
etc. |s jtela^ily easy , ^ ' y \ > [: '/C''^ y 

Sprtifetimes differerri forms of coordination are ROt entire|Y/<fon$istent: K^mployees. 
be trapp^" by. conflicting rules, .supervisory expectations, and, theirjown^ value. ^ 
IS. How Individuals cop^ -with such circum stances is^isctjsjted in paragraphs ,t38 \^ 
3h T45. \ -v" ^ ' r , c • " 

WHAT KrNdS^fe? OR^^^ • ^ * 

So far, we hav^yteen talking about features that all organiz^^ns share, but in vaTy; 
Jng oegre^s. Bcr^,-4teifej re_differen t kinds of orgar^^e^^is^and t*^re m^yte vastdiffef- 
'en^STwTthin any one Qnriein.'Ay^iiieiriLiei'a u'l Oig^rfiz^fcns, we all need, to be aware of 
these differences as we encounter them. The probjem is tnat Ihere is noj:ompletply satis- 
factory way to classify tRem. But let ys seg what has been ^iroposed. 
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Two Basic Models 

" ^ ^ ' - » ^ • 'ft * * ' • I' % " ' ' L ^ • * 

Th^re has been dispute q/er generai approaches to,.,t|^^ study of organisations. 

People.who study tbem seem to. have two fur>d^mentally differe'ri^t mojiels in n^nd,^ch, 

of which iBaiis to very different advice (GoJldneT, In/tfje '''rat^bna^ rriodel,'';pe;- ' 

sonS In "posit]o?li^Ql autholytv ^Iso possess 'the jiec^ssary /.Expertise. Ir>^ the "organiq; 

'ipodel,".on.tl^e other>aod^ Wrpal autho^ty, as^eflecte^ or title, fs not neces- 

3ari1y indicative of expertise, and, subordinates owe d6(erence .tb^ tjie boss betause of posi 



trdgardJ^ss pf t^at per^on'%p;<pertise. 
there ard'some other, differences whicK ire important. The foil oWiQ^ assun^ptions 
erlie the rational' model': 



jmp 



' • Organisations have clear-cut goaH ttji«pt are understQod and subscribed by 
members* y * ■ * , \ 

• Activities are wed planned, 
* • Activifies are closely coordinated.' • - * ' , 

• The necessary ifitofmation is aviailable for nnaking the informed decisions 
necessary to achieve .the goals. . / . , ' " ' " 

• Comfd IS centralized, and officials have sufficient contfol over the organization 

' fc^ehsurecompliance with Jong-range plans. ^ . ^ ' ' 

• " FT^rmal authority (r^^nk) is supported by a corresponding level pf expertise. , 

In 'short, "rationality" results from a well ,d?tegrated system produced by firm con- 
. - trql from^enlightened administrators. The structure ^pears to be entirely manipulal?le 
. and'designed solely for purposes of, efficiency. Signi^^ant 'changed are due to planne^ 
effbrts to increase efficiency, and any 'departures from rationality can be attributed tb^ 
rational mistakes, ignorance, or miscalculation. Jhe keys to this model, then, are adminis- 
tfative contrO^I, expertise, and integration of thevaripus Components of the organiz9tiT>n.' 

. : • — '31. . . . ^ 
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9 The following assumptions^Qderlie the.organj9 model. 

108 ^ ^ • 

• Members in different p^rts of an organization, math teachers, coaches, or 
janitors, often place the interests and objective^of their own unit above those 
prescribed for the overall organization. ' ^ 
One's status and activities^.m an orgarruation take on value as ends m themselves 
independent of demonstrated contributions to explicit goals.» * i ^, - 

• The official goals lend to thange pr^are neglected as the organization Strains to 
survive or e)^pand, the survival need§^take precedence over other goal^, 

• Decisions are the outcomes of bar^miog and compromise among competing i 
subgroups. ' - ^ \ 

• No ohe group has sufficient information or power tp compel a high <legr^e of 
coordination among the subgroups, ^ * 

• JFofmai Suthority (rank) is not necessarily derived from expertise, no two bases 
4^ . .\c autho/ity.sr-e independent, r . '•"-^ » • " 

In' the organic 'model, organization "policy" accumulates increasingly and in an un- 
planned manner Members inadvertently commit the organization to certain '^goals'' in 
the, process of bargaining with each other and with outsiders, ^ * 

ThesQ two models-ratfonal and organic-lead to very different conclusions about 
^^^sthe relative importance of (a) consensus on goals and (b) power and conflict in organiza- 
tions. ^If consensus is assurrieS^'^Q^e the primary feature, then organizations wiM be seen as 
stable' and harmonious and empfev^^ will belwilling to comply with^equests, or at least 
they can be persuaded to jjo so. If power is assLmed to be the primary feature, then 
orgclnizations-will be characterized by change, conflict, and disintegration, and enaployees 
will obey only if coerced, they can be expected" to rebel against the hierarchy when the 
opportunity arises (Dalireridorf, 1959). ' ^ , 

As mentioned, the models also seem to lead to different types of fedvice about how 
to solve problems. Following the rational model, one would expect that problems can be 
solved by stressing clarification of goals, better long-range planning, more effective com- 
munication, and better iriformation. But the organic model s^ms to point to quite dif- 
ferent types of strategies, reorganization, alteration of the power structure, more fre- 
quent bargaining, and the use of conflict regelating devices tike arbitration. 

On the Other Hand 

♦ A middJe groun(^, iSurqpresented by writers who see organizations as tension-manage- 
ment systems. Conflict is present'^but isTon'strainfed by agrisemenft on the basic object^ves 
and by norms about propriety. Differences of opinion and interest are resolved 'through 
collective bargaining and individual negotiation. Organizations are then portrayed as 
systems of "negotiated order" (cf. Corwin, 1973, pp. 3^0-53). 

Probably each oi these views is more applicable to some organizations than others, 
* That IS, value consensus, conflict, or negcrtiation may be more prevalent in some organiza- ^ 
tions than in others. £v8n the s^me organization will vary from one time to the next, 
H3 structure of the organization has something to do with this variation (Coser, 

1956). If the organization has a,relatively loose structure, conflict can erupt easijy,. but 
because personarallegiance shifts from one^ conflict to'aho^her, major divisions do not 
form. Conflict is a tension management mechanism in. such structures. But in a rigidly 
structured organization, there are fewer outlets for the expression of disagreements and 
when conflict breaks out, major divisions form among the groups Involved, 
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These two basic models help to ixpose the main differences in .linderlying assump- 
tions that we can make about or9an/zations.JI)rgani2ations quite possibly differ among 
themsefves in the degree to which they conform to each model Furtt'er, some parts of a 
given organization may be more like the rational model, while others function more like 
the organic model. TNese diff_erences also might change over time or with chants in the 
environment. There mdy be some effective compromise betvveen the t;vo models. Sq, tl\e 
models can be useful foe corTTparTrTp-*qver schools in a given city, JepartmentSj grad' 
l^ls, or echelons within a^scTiooL or for describing historical ghanges., 

Typologies ^ " . ^ y , ^ ^ ' 

But ior some purposes/ it may be usefuf to focus on only one or^o features of 
these models when comparing organizations. Th^iain differences betvveen two or^aniza^ 
tr^nnight lie intheir'^goals, in thehr systems of t^otdination, in their authority str^icture, 
or in their products. So, let us consider son^e of th^se more specific classification systems, 

. f.e., "typologies." , ' 

i y ' ' « • . . . * 

WHO BENEFITS? One way of classitying organ izaTl<^ns is based on their gOals, or the 
primary^ beneficiary of the organization's ^&l,ivities (Blau and Scott, 1962). (a) \nfnQtua/ 
ibe/7ef/r' associations- for example labor uniQj^er teacher orgar^izatiops-the rapk-and file 
participants are the primary beneficiaries^pi'lb) in business concepns, "ben^f iQiaries hre the 
owners or managers, (c) in service organi^^^ns, such as schools and hospitals, they are 
the clients, and (d) in commonweal orgar^^^a^ions, such as police departmenti^^^t^oublic 
at large benefits. Each type of organizatigh poses unique problems for its memberSsFor 
example, employees encounter the most conflict between professional and administrate 
norms in service organizations where organizational principles often imp^ir^the profesr 
sional's ability to render service to clients; 

MEANS OF CONTROL. Another typology bas two dimiensions (Etzioni^ 1961 ) 

1. The kinds of sanVt^ons the^rganization employs-coercive (force), remunerative 
, (giving members mjgpey to participate), or normative (moral chastisement), and 

2. The degree of membership loj^olvement-alienative (negatis?e towaVd the orgahiza^ 
tlon), calculative (a neu^raLxontractual relationship), and moral (positive commit* 
ment to the values and activities of the organization). <. 

The '^congruent" cells of these two dimensions produce three types 6f organizations^ 
1. "C)rcie>-Ty^)e {coercive! ofg^r>izations, which consisf of an alienated memb^ership and 
which use coercive forms' of control, as exemplified by prisons or forced, labor 
camps, * " ^ 

2 Economic-type (utiltarian) organizations, which rely on money to secure the efforts 
. , of essentially neutral members, as exemplified b^ .factories, and ^ 

3. Culture-type (nornrtative) organizations, the members of wbich are morally^ involved^ 
with the norms and committed to the goals, as exemplified by universities, schools, 
clu^s, fraternities, general hospitals, political organizations, labor unions, voluntary 
associations, and so forth. 

In several respects schools are more similar to other ^coefcive^organUationt 'than they 
are to churches or moral organizatioi^s. For example, ^yef^ if we acknowledge wide varia- 
tions in the nature of both schools and prisons, there are sdme apparent similarities 
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^ • ^..Qecmitment: Ai^ndance is compulsory for both students and T^f+soners, and the 
oirg3r^tior\s hav^ few options in selecting their membership. 

• Goals: The custodial goals (namely /to keep members off the streets) frequently 
take precedence ojjer the therapeutic, educatjonal. or socialization goals. 

• Supervision: Cont^^l ls extended over the total life of both students and in- 
mates, including r^ktnctions on their freedom to move about the building, to 
obtairi a drink of v*-feter, to use restrooms, to dress as they wisf,, misbehavior is 
entered m offiuall[ecords,-fiu£^shf7ierit is not ad^ninisterecJ through the local 

.system, and the md.ividual is notl^&pigs^nted by a'third p^rty 

• * Authority; There 15 Uttle opportunity fo^^either students or )nmates to influence 

' major policy decisiihs. 
; • Power: Both innria|y and students are discouraged from^organizing collectively 
for activities other ijhan those sponsored by the organizatioo, and their leaders 
often are coopted m the administcation as a condition for obtaining official^ 
recognitipn and support for their group activities (such as the newspaper), 
' /?u/esL- .Life m bot^lprisons and sctiools is (irghly routinized, with schedules 
standardized for individuals and/pr classes of indi/idOals. 

• Careers: Promotio'r^ are cpitingent on having served a specified length of^time, 
good behavior, and/jevidence of having achieved minimal skills necessary to 
obtain wo^ upon living the orgaQizatiqn. ^ ' 

• Boundary maintfina(ice: Relatives or other interested third parties cannot dbtain 
entree into the orgarjization without permission and then only for spe€ificaHy 
stated purposes or eyerVtSi 

\HOW DID THE ^^EMB?RS GET THERE? Still another, typology is based on the 
way members are-recruited: (a) whether thfe organization can select its own menribers; and 
(b)'Whether the members can refuse to participate These twodimensions together form 
four types of organizations (Carlson, 1964). In type L the organization selects members, 
either by formal or inf^^qnal means, and they pc^rtibftate on a voluntary basis. Private 
universities, hospitals, and dbs^ors' offices are good.exarri^rt^Many of the publiOYselfare 
service units apply stringent cfi^^jS in thQ selection of client^and the potential client 
cannot be compelled to'Wpcpt thfe^N^. The second type of org^zation, type , does 
not select its rriembers, and partkipatiohs^not mandatory. This ty^a^sillustrated by 
^se state universities legally^^ired to actept all Kigh school graduate^wlio wish to 
em^KJType III, which is rela:tiveiy>8C^^lects l^^q^ and they are corr^tmHed to 
particip^tevThis is characteristic of a cinzeTr-8P3ii^_ba^^ Finally, in type 

n^lther the or^acMzation nor its members have much choice Theq^^e a number of rirgan- 
izations of this typ^ijicluding put)liu schools, state mental hospiXalsTreijsrm schools. ^ 
prisons. By law or traditiDA^j^nts of these organizations are reqiiired to pan+ci^te, and 
the ot;ganizations have little ch^Rce^^bout which clients they will serve. Such organiJ 
usually have been guaranteed survival they^ seldom have to compete for members,^and 
their funds are not usually tted to the quality^ periotrnance,^ because the processes of 
■teachirfg and learning are complex, intangible, and difficult to assess. 

Trtje type, 04 orgahi^atipo ^ou\^ rm^fi^ a difference^to the^cpenn,bers, F of example, 
^^u would probably be^east mottv^d to participate in types'lll and IV Defcarfse' y&u 
and other members did not necessarily choose to be there. This lack of motivation, In 
turn, would influence theaHitudes of staff and members toward each other, their person- 
ality' make-up, prestige of the work, and the way in which resources are used Bureau- 
cratrc regulations are likely to be a major problem in types II and IV. Because such drgari- 
.tzations do not control admission, they probably wijl not rely on the^oluntary compli- 
J , • 34 . 



. ance of members (who may not share objectives). One response is to segregatetfi^ less 
, motivated members in /'dumping grounds" (as illustrated by some vocational programs in 
high schools). 

■ ' ' - \ f 

TECHNIQUE. Organizations also can be classified according to the reliability of thfe 
^ technology used and, the diversity of the raw materials and probfems dealt with (Perrow, 
1970). For example, a craft is an industry that relies on rather uncertain techniques to 
^'handle routine problenrrs. Engineering firms, on the other hand, apply reliable tech- 
niques to a variety of problems. The typofogy can be applied to both product gnanu- 
facturing firms aodpeop/eichangmg (service) organizations. . 

, In peopte-changing organisations, "reliability of the technology" means the degree to 
which the .problems of clients are understood and therefore can be dealt with. Using this 
approach, we can identify four^ypesof pe6ple-chang}ng organizations. 

1. Those With unrform c1ier>tele whose problems are not well understood (for example, 
ghetto schools) ' f ' ♦ 

2. Those with uniform clientele whose problems ajre well understood (for example, 
' \:ustodlal institutions, vocational training) 

3. Those with rK)nunifprrn clle^t^le whose problems are not well understood (for 
example, schools in changing neighborhoods, psychiatric agencies) 

^4. , Those with nonuniform^ clientele whose problems are well tjnderstood (for example, 
a programmed Jearning school). 

^ile^rly boredom will t)e more of a problem for employees in type 11 organizations. Em- 
ployees will probably be highly frustrated in types 1 and 111. Type IV should pose tech- 
-ntcal challenges.^ - . ' 
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TANGIBILITY OE PRODtlCT. Another approach to viewing, studying, or cate- 124 
' gorpizing organizations is to classify them in terms of the degree t6 which the purpose of 
the organization is profit/product, and the degree to which it is human services. This 
could be stated a$ the cjegree to which goals are tangible, precise, and easily measurable, 
or less tangible, imprecise, and more difficult to n;ieasure Here gre three examples 



Auto, TV, washin^'machioe 
manufacturers 



Hospital, opera society 



School, university, museum, 
^elf^re Sg&li^ ' 
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Precise goals, tangible product; 
profit motive; easy to measure 
exactly the extent to which goals 
are being achieved. 
Fairly precise goals; not-too-tangible 
product; must keep accounts in the 
black; not So easy to measure how 
" adequatelygoals are achieved or 
relationship of goals to fiscal 
accounting. * »■ . • 
Rather general goals, largely 
bj2havi9cal^inv,aature;.product is not 
very tangible anJnot easy to quantff^;" 
more emphasis on quajity, but ttiat 
remalnsjntangible and difficult to 
measure, isolate, attribute cause and , 
effect. 



^125 TttAT ALL THERE IS? Such typologies can illuminate certain features of organi- 

zations and alert us to possible implications and problems, hjowevec, they oversimplify 
and presume too much. Organizations are too congplex to be adequately described with a 
few concepts. For example, in what respects does the public benefit more from police 
, departmmts than police officers do^ Do students benefit more from school than adminis- 
trators or t^achers^ Are employees the only on^s who benefit *from labor unions? Is it 
accurate to assuiiae that parents of public school students have nothing to say about 
sVhere their children will attend sj^hool when we know that they often move, pay tuition 
to another district, or send children to private school? Also, schools do feave some con- 

K trol, for example, they expel some students, "push out" others, send some to special 
agencies, and use informal influence to recruit particulart.y favored students.-^ 

126' Moreover, it is misleading to place schools, hospitals, churches, and the like in any 
single category. Wide variations exist within each of these types oi organizations^ For 
example, the level of moral involvement within even a single factory is likely to be higher 
for professionals in the research department than for assembly-line workers. Or consider 
how the many differences between a one-room schoojjiouse and a pubjic school/nNew 
York City would affect how ^schools" are categorJzed. Moreover, although^ 
schools the students might be morally committed to the goals (such a"^ in s<j 
suburban schools), other schools are far more utifitarian. They try to bargair 
student's attention by offering a sport$ program, Ro homework, easy grades, 
local ifKiustries. Also the teachers in thilitarian-type schools are less highly committe 
, their teaching careers. .Discipline, as well as other problems, and dropout rates among 
students m utilitarian type high schools reflect a high degree of alienation or, at best, 
calculative involvement. * 

127 X' '^'^'^ criticism does not mean that the typologies are not useful. They help explairu 
,ahd provide insights into the variations among ho^itals, schools, churches, etc. For ex- 

^^^^^^.attf^le, in one study, it was found that there is variability in compliance patterns among 
different levels of schools ^odgkins and Herriott, 1970). A normative relationship, 
indicated in Etzioni's typology, was found between teachers and principals at the lower 
grades of elementary schools, where teacher^ participated more in staff decisions and 
^ere more closely supervised. At the upper gracjes, the schools were utilitarian. 




WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES THE SOQAL ENVIRONMENT ^MKE? 

Perhaps we have given the impression that organizations exist in a vacuum, and, of 
course, that is not so. Organisations are shaped by, and in turn affect, their environments. 
In fact the way an organization is organized can make a big difference to each of us as 
citizens and as members. We have ^oXe6 that excessive standardization might reduce our 
ability to gam access to the organization or might reduce its responsiveness to our wishes 
as citizens. Low-income people, in particular, often have difficulty with large service 
organizations (Sjoberg. Brymer, and Farris, 1966). They generally lack kn6wledge about 
how to manipulate bureaucratic rules and procedures to their advantage and they usually 
deal with people at the lower levels of the organization who are most constrained by the 
rules. Some authors believe lower class clients have special difficulties in dealing with 
*' ' " pfeopl^ oi3t tf^ irT>|3e*siCirwl lav^L-a^lgvel ch^acteristi^f bureaucratic service organizations. 

• AN of these characteristics reinforce feeling of aliJnafion amortgMoV\ter class- people.^ . ^ 
129 Conversely, the social environment shapes organizations. For example, service organi 
zations that sen/e luw-income people often have less qualified staffs than thqse that serve 
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wealthier dientele. One , study suggested^that junior high schools serving lowgr-class 
students make greater use of rules governing teacher behavior-than schools in middle-class 
neighborhoods. This illustrates how organizatiOA§^ adapt to their local communities 
(Anderson, 1968). 

I 

The Problem of Balance 

Organizations must bajance d dehcate relatior^ship with the local comnnunity. If they 
become too autonomous, they mn the risk of losing touch with their constituencies 
which pay the cost olf their services or products, ^n the other hand, organizations need 
some autonomy. For example, schools need some autonomy from parents in order to 
maintain standargls "of objectivity in dealing with students, determining.curriculum and 
instructional procedures, setting learning expectations, evaluating, and^gcadipg , students. 

How IS this balance maintained^ Various "linkage mechanisms" are which,, in 
schools, include visiting teachers, neighbo/l^ood centers. Parent Teacher HS^iation, 
voluntary workers from the lycal community, and the like. One study indicated that 
where citizens are already closely involved with a school (as is the case in some middle- 
,class neighborhoods), the school tries to incre&se the social distance (Litwak and Meyer, 
1974). A teacher m such a school would not (se expected to work closely with parents. 
. Oh the other hand, where social distance is pfesumabfy already high, as in some lower- 
class neighborhoods, the schools use more ijf^itiative to reduce the social distance. A 
teaqher mjght be expected to visit homes, for example. 

However, it seems unrealistic to expect^ that an ojrganization will voluntarily seek 
mofe-c©ft«rct with citizens unless it does not have to give up* control. When organizations 
voluntarily reach out, they are not necessarily extend^ing opportunities to citizens to in- 
fluence their policies. More likely, they are attempting to cjSopt the citizens or other- 
wise extend their own control. ^ \ ' 

Beyond the Local Community 

Sometimes the lopal cofmnuhity, is no{ /he mair^^orce acting on organizations. 
• Organization^ are also affected by regional varjtations and national influences. One study 
showed that schools m the_ff»ofe modernized regions of the country had higher propor 
tions of teachpfs with master's degrjees, and higher academic achievement by students 
l{dfi«*ott and Hod9kms, 1973). Alsoj schools in the less modernized parts of the country, 
for example in the rural south, change more slowly than schools in other parts of the 
country (Corwin, 1973). There is a strong sense of fundamentalism or tradition in the less 
modernized regions. However, whilfe fundamei^talist values do help to protect the less 
modernized schools from unplanned change^/ yiese schools seem to be more vulnerable 
to change deliberately introduced by new jfeacher interns in the Teacher Corps than 
schools in the modernized areas (Edelfelt, 1974). Th6 latter schools had more effective 
sl|ructural defenses against the interps, such as a centralized administration, strong teacher 
organizations, and better trained teachers. 

,What determines whether emfj)loyees are more influenced by local, regional, or na 
tional influences? It depends partly on the other organizations vvith whtc!h employees are 
associated. A lunior high school tsfassociated with other scho(ils In thesystem-a variety 
. of "feeder" ^lem^ntary schools from which it recruits students^^pp^or more high schools 
to which It promotes students, ajid the like. In addition, it must deal with community 
adviSQ^y grpup;^, ta^jgrqups inter^t^ in school bond Issues, firms that employ itsgrad 
uates, courts, social work agencies, ^otte^and- mony other ofgar>izatlons in a pQmmunity . 
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Many of these organizations are loually based, but others are based outside the com- 
munity— accrediting and testing agencies, textbook . publishers, government agencies," 
teacher training institutions^ professional organizations, and more. The fact that a school 
IS tied into such nationwide networks often acts as a conservative force on education. For 
example, if teachers in a school want to make a major change, they may run into prob- 
lems with the accrediting agancy, or the proper textbooks may be unavailable, or the 
teacheri may be untrained for this particular innovation (Wayland, 1964). On the other 
hand, these national networks sometimes have deliberately promoted change. One such 
network, consisting of the National Science Foundation, committees of urjiversity pro- 
fessors, textbook publishers, 4nd private agencies, induced a significant chahge by intro- 
ducing modern mathematics into most schools in this country (Clark, 1965). The Teacher 
Corps IS another example of a loose network of organizations affiliated for the purpose of 
improving teacher training (Corwm, 1973). In sum, the ability of members of a local 
organization to respond to local community influences will depend partly on the number 
anti^Hifiuence of organizations in its network that are based outside the community. 

TheTo5mef>i2Lj^ background of the members is another factor that will influence 
an organization's relponsivSf'JH^ the local community. Organizations staffed primarily 
by people from the local community probably will be more responsive to community 
pre^res than if the staff comes predominantly from outside the region. One study indi- 
cated that superintendents who were promoted from inside devoted most of their activi 
ties to enforcing existing rules and did not attempt to modify or redefine the commrt-^^ 
ments of the school system (Carlsun, 1962). Those who were hired from the outside, on 
the other hand, attempted to make major changes, such as introducing kindergartens or 
school social workers. This doe^ not mean that the outsider is the cause of these changes, 
because often a school board hires outsiders only when it is ready for a change 

Finally, some organizations ate less vulnerable to pressures than others because they 
have developed effective strategies- to resist lo^al influer\ce. For example, schools often 
have been able to coopt community groups, such as t^ie PTA, which can serve as a 
"front" to support proposals that a principal alone, could not get the school board to 
approve (Cofwin, 1967). Superintendents sometUTies are able to coopt their school boards 
because (a) board members often do not have identifiable constituencies that watch the 
board members and make their desires known, and (b) the superintendent has more time, 
information, and experience to deal with matters, causing boards to defer to superin 
tendenis (Kerr, 1964). 

HOW C/VN' A PEgSON DEAL WITH ORGANIZATIONS? 

\ Until now we have been concentrating un how different types of organf/ations func- 
tion. Understandmy this helps u^ to explain and perhaps even to predict events and prob 
jerris that would otherwise seeirrpu/zlinq. However, there are times when simplQ under 
stdM^ing IS hot enough. We feel (,umpelled to t^ke action. What options are open tJ us as 
individuals and as members of the organization? ^ 

Personal Coping Strategies 

^Edch individual has a i huice uf^trdtegies in dealing with an organization. Depending 
on whether \he Individual subscribes to the goals of the organization and/or its proce- 
dures, heef^e may choose as follows (Merton, 1957) 

• To conform, that is, to subscribe to both goals and procedures 

• To innovate, that is, to subscribe to the goals but reject the procedures . 

. . -^g . ... _ 
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• lo conform ritual istically, that is, to reject the goals but conform to t^e pro- 
cedures ^ • * 

• lo retreat, that is, to>eject bot^ the goals 9nd the procedures 

^"V^ • To rebel, \M\ is, to reject both goal^ and procedures and attempt to sub- 
"\s...§Utute a new se^ 

The strate^^tji^t one chooses for a particular situatfon depends upon a variety of 140 
considerations in adidltiOfTvtp one's personality, including social pressures, status within 

* the organization, options to leave the organisation, and sophistication about how organi 

* - zations operate. 

Social pressures are the feelings that a person has based on the actions, attitudes, 
and expectations of one's friends or fellow workers. The iVnportance of social pressure 
was illustrated in a study of a teachers' strike in New York City (Cole, 1969). Whether or 
not a teacher went out on strike depended largely on whether the teacher's friends sup- 

* ported the strike. Even individuals who were not personally predisppsed to support the 
strikedid\strike if nnost of their friends supported it...^^^^ , ' 

Status IS the deference and respect grar^ted to a person' by his fellow wprkers based 
not solely on one's actual position bu^ often on a pefson^s willingness to take risks. 
People at the bottom of th^terarchy have little to lose a/Id much to gain from taking 
risks involved in innovation or rebellion. AISo, people atfhe very top of the organization 
can afford to take some risks, not only arer they expected to^exert leadership, but also, 
because of theiV high status, they uan afford^ to be wrong occasionally without loss of 
fac^. The persoi^ ig the middle of the hierarchy is m a more tenuous position with a great 
deal'to lose. He or she is likefy tqconform (Blau, 1964)." ^ 

' jOptions are the choices a person feels are open. Some people have become very J43 
dependent on the organizations that employ them perhaps because they are too old or 
their skills are too obsolete to secure a comparable job elsewhere, or perhaps they are ^ 
reluctant to leave , then friends, ^neighbors, or colleagues. But other people have a variety 
of job options and are willirig to move if necessary. Such options provide a margin for ^ . 
taking some risks (Corwin, 1976). - ^ 

To summari/e, a person with very. few options, vyho occupies a middle-level position 
wijiiin his or ,her organization and who is under pressure from friends and colleagues to 
confornr). is likely to conform. The person with more options, who is in a position at the 
top or near the bottom of. the organization and whose friends and colleagues supDort non- 
confornnitv^ |S in a position to innovate or rebel. People with sonie of these cfftracteris- 
tics, but not others,-iOFol?ably will retreat. ^ ^ ^ 

SOPHISTipifiiTION ABOUT ORGANIZATIONS. Aside from an individua^l being \ri a 
position to takejisks, there is still a question about the strategy that will be most effec- 
tive. It is.on the question of s\rategy that individuals often misjudge the situation. In a. 
study of early cycles of^ the Teacher Corps, it was found that the more rebellious the^ 
in terns were, the less the'*sUnools changed (Corwin , 1973). The rebellious interns probably 
would have been mpre 6ffec4ive in implementing change if they had analyzed the situa- 
tion, including their own position m it^ind if they had a clearerxinderstanding^ about how 
organizations do change. 4-.et .us consider innovation strategies in more detail. \ 

HOW DO ORGANIZATIONS CHANGE? .\ ^ 

Probably most people would agijee that no matter how well their organisation is 
now operating, it cowld be improved. Some individuals or groups are more intent on 
O , . ^ U 39 ' . ' ^ 
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changing^T?i^T^-0[9anization than others. Some reformists advocate wholesale change, 
others prefer a stcp-by-stepr-P^emeal iDi^n^oma -peforrnlsts are patient and adopt an 
evolutionary perspective, others are impatiftQt and advocate radical methods. In effect, 
each of these groups operates with different th^bries about organizations and with dif- 
ferent theories about how they char^. The fact is that most refoFm today must be put 
, into effect by and through organized groups and, t^erefore, any reform effort will be sub 
ject to the forces and constraints that govern complex social systems. Befdre any of us 
tries reform, we should firsts become students of organizationaf change, which ulti/nately 
means students of organizatK^n. 

Is Thjs the Moment? ' ' ^ 

Reform is an idea whose time has come. That is, change takes place as part of a larger 
process and cannot be implemented until the j>ituation is ripe-until certain conditions are 
present. In one model of change, those conditions can be seen in stages. • - 

Stage 1 The atylity of an organization as presently structured lags behind new demands^ 
* ^ made of it, that is, behind Public expectations. 

Staged. A crisis develops from this strain between the public demand and the organi- 
zation's ability to deliver, and leaders, who in normal times are under conservative 
pressures, are expected to innovate' ' ^ 

Stages. Groups outside the organization provide incentives for, and pressure on the 
' ^ organization to change. Event u^gN^they form coalitions with progressive members of 
the organization who oppose the conservative leadersffip. This outside support gives 
the insicle challengers-jextra leverage against conservative opposition, 
^tage 4 Resistance takes the form of superficial change, disinterest, sabotage, piecemeal 
acceptance^or rejection of larger plans and adding to existing programs rather than 
* transforming them. , \ ' ^ 

Stages. Various forms of the innovation evolve, most become extinct or indistinguish 
able from existing forms, but through natural selection, an optimaf match occurs 
between some hybrids and local conditions. 

Stage 6. Once establishecf, the innovation becomes routmized «nd subject to the same 
forces that created the need for it. Most of today's practices are yesterday's innova- 
tions. 

Hc>w to Do It 

g Wi Iters have advocated a variety of approaches to changing organizations (Corwin, 
1973, pp. 248-56). For example, it has been postulated that an organization can be more 
easily chang/sd: 

• if It IS invaded. by lib^al, creative, and unconventional outsiders with fresh 
perspectives . . . 

• if those outsiders are exposed to creative, competent,^ flexible socialization 
agents . . . • ' 

• if It IS staffed by young, flexible, supportive, and competent boundary per- 
^ sonnel or "gatekeepers" . . . ' 

• if It IS structurally complex and decentralized (i.e., erhployees participate in 
^ decisions) . . . 
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• if It has outside funds to provide the organiEational slack necessaryito lessen the 
cost of innovation ... ► . ^ 

• if Its members ha\^ positions that are sufficiently ^cu re and protected from 
I the status risks involved fn change ... * ' 

K» if It Is located m a changing, modern, urbanized setting where ij is iq close co- 
operation with a coalition of other cosmopolitan organizations that can supple- 
ment its skills and resources . . . ^p. 255). 

It should be clear that organizationaJ reform is a'complicated^prpcess that should not 
be undertaken without serious study and reflection. A combination of approaches is re- 
quired in most cases. We should be wary of strategists who promise simple solutions to 
connplicated problems. Poorly planned strategies can easily backfire. For example, the 
attempt to use Teacher Corps interns as "change agents" (via the replacement strategy) in 
thaearly cycles did f^ot work. ^ ^ * ' . • 

The ^attempt to unite tt\e change-agent roles witjvfhe apprenticeship system placed the 
interns in a precarious position between ,two powerfbl organizations. They were representa- 
tives of the outside organization in the schools but couW count on little direct support from 

• remote untversity professors, also they were directly jjjpervlsed by defensive teachers. 
Sensing this ri^sfstance to them, and often finding the schools conservative toward change, In 
most programs a vocal minority of interns resorted to confrontation tactics. However, the 
conflict theory of change presumes a balance of power which did not exist in this case.^s 
inexperienced newcomers to the profession^ still in training and temporarily assigned to , 

^ schools under direct supervision of experienced teachers, the interns could not gain leverage 
within the schools— even though, ironically , these very characterrstios enabled them to itteia- 
tain the autonomy which encouraged t^jem to tai^e risks involved in promoting change, wor 
did the interns constitute a sufficiently critidal rnass in any of the schools to provide power 
from numbers or to promote the develoF>ment o.f a strong peer group. They W6re so out- 
numbered and overwhelmed by the structural defenses available to the schpol adminis- 
trators ^nd teachers that the schools were able to neutralize their efforts. Indeed, the 
interns' militancy gave the teachers Ijttle latitude to compromise without jeppardizing their 
authority, wh'ich created a win-lose situation. Teachers retaliated by completely withdraw- 
ing their support for interns' proposals. Thus, while some change accompahied conflict, the 
fact that irtterns had little leverage with which to wage a successful conflict helps explain 
the negative correlation between technological change and the proportion of liberal arts 
interns in the program (Corwin, 1973, p. 278). 

WHERE DOES THIS LEAVE US? . ^ 

In these pages, we have been able to provide only a brief overview of perspectives on 
lorganizations. We have tried to gear our discussion to the typical person who has_ilfialt 
-With many types of organizations during the course of his or her life, but who has not had 
an opportunity to think systematic'-^lly about the assumptions used in coping with them, 
The concepts and principles introduced ligre represent only a modest beginning, but we 
hope that the reader's curiosity has befen arousecJ and that he or. she appreciates the 
potential of such study for life and career. Most of all,^,we4^ope that the reader will join 
us in extending and applying this knowl^ge to everyday life.' , * ' ^ 

Ideally, a student of organizations will be able to make more deliberate, informed, 
and constructive decisions, This first volume is designed to .-^^sist such students in be 
ginning that process. Toward this end, we have added some references, abstracts^ and a 
bibliography to facilitat^ exploration and, if the reader would like to try writing a case 
study, we have provided some suggestions. This is the first, an overview volume, of a 
series of volumes that explore in great depth many of the issues raised here, 
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rt i of't-hlstjpoR described the assurapttons, ratidn^le;and obje(a.jves.b^hind''the irv 
)nal proc^ .suggested^ for preseiiOng the materials relev^ftt lb studying or^aniza> 



-P^t 

, structional , r.-"-^^ , - ^ , ^ 

s.-tions..ln Part IL Ronald Corwin and'R^y E^elfelt.defined and discussed some key con 
cepts neees^y fpr understanding organizations. Thepurpose of this'section is todes^ybe 
some possible aotivuies that 'mtght help familiarize particjpantswith*the corfcepts irtt'art 
III and en<feouragethef7V4o.tesLarjdJpply their kno\)vlfedge. A summary of the^suggested 
^ *acti\ntles js followed ^y sugg^t^ p^oce^lures and either J n^ornnat ion needed to carry o^Jt 

eacfo^xercise. . ■ * * .• % ' i" k 

The instruct&r should select. activities in tBp order that'best §uitsparticipantlevei / ^/ 
. awareness, and 4bfe instructional purpose. Generally^ the intention is to present activities" ./ 
so that the^particip.ant begins with.v^hat he or she "already knows, then fpeets mw'CQn-' 
cept^ and explores some of those concepts in depth. The ihstructpr or the participants 
; will probably want to' ilnodify or add to the list of activities offered. " " . / 

,5UWMaWy OF ACTIVITIES " ' ^ \ , . .f / . 

^ 1. Draw an Organization An introductory exercise. ' / 

2. LUeJn Organizations. Readirig about and discussing organizations:, * 
\ ,3. Terry Trevors. Applying w^alhas been learned about ^ganizgtions'to aQase:study. 
' 4.^ fridge on the River Kmi: Applying what h^? been learried to a feature-length filmv^^ 

5. Vignettes.Exploring^some concepts in greater detail. ^ . '.^ :\ 

6. Up Against the Organization. Relating learning about X)rgarll2 at ions to personal* 
^ experience. - * 

7; Research Studying independently Some references to be used for Independent 
study appe'ar, in Apijenfcfix A. B<bliQgraphy, and.at the end of T^art II. ' 

' I. ' Draw an brganizatipn ; 

T^e .purpose of this activity is to ^ssist participants as' they begin to develop an 
■ understanding of organizations. U is assumed^tiiat everyonei^as ^ome lc(iowledge of organ-' 
izations from direct experiences, whether those experiences were positlve^r negative. " ^ 
l?articipants are directed first to recall some of the organizations lo which they have 
" belonged and to consider what they did as members. fh^X X\fe oiiganization did, how it 
^ot ftarted and^ow it operated. They should begin h imagine K'ow they^ight graph- 
ically represent the ocganization they have ^lected| Cbnsideratiqfi of the following steps 
^may be helpful: i ;. ^ ' |., ^ . * . 

• Draw an organization you have been considering. (The instructor should prp-"^ 
vide chart paper and marking pens.) Use pictures, word's, or symbols if you' 
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iDpinpt dra^N ,3^ orgg[n.t25tion.cMrt. Qo.try tdjacfude what you feel 
^ ^* - %-^'J«Tnporjtaoffele9iee^sof the,o^^anl^atioa, (10^ ' 



are 



: \'\f>ow ^ffitl^ drawing t6 others in, the group; Explain what the drawing depicts. 




^atjph, ariri?i^t?^^pf[mor) ch*ai:acteristic3*oforgaaUatic>ns thdt the participants 
l^e.dt^wn. Eactx:proup will gorAplete the chart beiaw to'sumrriarize its findings. 



r 



^ '^^ \ ^1 > ^ " V i; / — : ^ 

':J*^^orgaWaT^ojTtsi v\ • \ , ' 
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•CommQn charapterjstics: 



. tbe d^^awinqs arid the chart so that other groups may.see th ' - 
• "Parllcip^ntj^will^roceed-riex't to*;he peadnr^g of Part I L They will match their 'defini-' 
^H>'i^^ common charactenstic? with those (provided in Part II. After readtpg, 
;* grQ^p>ennt>ers rnay^evi^. (heir Qriginal definitiQH dnd frvay add' to the hk of charac- 
teristic^. . " ' \ - . • ' 



/ ' ^ / , Activity • 

' • ; ' Life iri'prga'rfi^ations - . ' ^ 

Onoe p^ricip^ntsj interest m stt^ying orgat^izati€)ns h'as befert stimulated a"nd they^ 
have developed nhetr^owb aefinitions and list of'&haracteristi^s, they will be'read>^to read 
'P^rt' H;:*Life in Organizations."* Oo ,t'he Vrst't^eading they/should locate the authors' 
defJnitior) of org^ankation and compare, it lo th,etr own. T4i6y shoulc^see how tnany char- 
- • -acteristics they identified as'connnnon to al[ orgart^^ations are also descr'ibed by Corwin 
and Edelf^lt On jhe basis aof/therr j-eadfng, students: ^l^ould be-encouraged to review,. 
; revise, 3nd ^d tolhe c/iarts they-ieveloped during the first activity, "Draw an Organiza- 
' tioh."*, ' ^ ** • < ' ' - . • ' 

Afteiv^/eidin^ "Lite m^'Or^nizations/* participants.'will be engagirig in various activi-^ 
*;.;*^ties described, in this s^cnbn/Fplloying &ch aCtivit^, participants should be encouraged' ' 
to revjiew the* appropriate sectiqns of^ P<rrt if.Jhe following chart on concepts will help j> 
both pgrticip'ants and 'instructors 'relate thei'r reading in Part H to the activitfe^ th^V 
undffrt^kft * - ' • * . ^ 
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LIFE IN ORGANIZATIONS 



MAJOR CONCEPTS 

(WHERE TMEY ARE LOCATED IN PART t, WHERE THEY ARE EXPLORED If/ PART III) 



"ft-* 



Conctpts 



1 . Reasons for studying organizations 

2. Complexities of ^longing to 
organizations 

3. Professional employees, work 
group organizations 

4. Oeftnition of organization, 
formal^^informal 

5. Organization goals 

6. Social systems 

7. Bureaucracy 

,8. Organization theory 
9. Approaches to studying ^ 
'organizations 
^ 10. i/idividual and the organrzation 
1 \. Key features of organizations . 

Vertical dimensions 
- - — Power ' 

— Authority 

-> Responsibility ^ 

— Prestige 

— > Esteem 

— Com'petence 

— -Status inconsistency . 

— Emulation 

— Delegation 
~ Slippage * » 
Horizontal dimensions 

, — Zones of autonomy 

— Power ' 
Integrating dimensions ' 
^ Standardization 

^ Direct super\/ision 

— Mtjtual adjustment'^ 

— ' Scheduling 

— Rert)Orting 

12. Kinds Of organizations 
^ Models 

' — Rational model 

► — Organic model --^ 
* — Middle ground model 

V 

Typologies 

•~ Beoeficiary 

^ Meai^of control , 

— Membership 

— ^ Techniques 

— Tangibility of produjpt " 

13. ' Socia^environment 

14. Conforpiity 

15. Coping strategies 

16. Organization change ^ 
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Activity 3- 



, Concepts and ideas often can be effectively illustrated and illummated through casv, 
studies/ Portraying, some concrete cYcumstances-UcJrrounding a problem serves as /a 
conrinon ground for discu^IdrT, a^'d bei^ause participants are not directly affected by jne 
case, they can learn from it in ndnthreatening ways; They also can gain some perspective 
on their own problems as they t^ their hand at writing an aaoijnt of cases with which 
they are familiar. ' i \ 

*' The^c^^ sefect^d for discussion here has been included for illustrative purposes. It is 
^lot nece^aHly the best case for^^ the purpose, and th^ reader may wish to fi/ld or write 
^ other>tfiat are more appropriate^urjlor would we suggei^t that our analysis is, (he onfy one 
^ possible. Each analyst bring ^ personal perspective. ^What is important^ is that in the 
process of reflecting op a case, abstract concepts and ide^s takex>n additional cliraensions 
of meaning and significance. U ^ , , ' \ -> > 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF THE CASE •\ / / 

"Terry Trevors" is a case study that gives the participant an e;^ellent opportunity 
to identify characteristics of ofgahizations and organisational nOrmsand to examine role ' 
conflict and coping strategies. The case is sequential and contains three parts (A, B, and 
C) which are distributed and discussed individually. Because participants review one part 
of the' case at a time, they are able to discusl^the problem^and suggest alternative solu- 
tions and thenxompare their responses to those of the gi^cters in the case. The sequen- 
tial approach allows participants to consider only small amounts of material at a time. 
Somp suggestions for ways la which the case may be used are described below. The sug- 
-gestions are followed by a review and analysis of the case and a copy of the case study. 

• , The instructor might begin by reviewing the case study and the analysis in 
order to plan its introduction to participants and to plan the discussions that 
wilt follow each part of the case. J f possible, we suggest that discussions^be in 
small groups of 8-1,2 people. Participants should knbw that the case represents 
one technique for applying the knowledge they have been acquiring. They 
should be encoiV^ged to examine Terry's problem* from an organizational as 
well as*a persona^oint of view. 
. • Jhe following f>rocedu re is one possible way to work through the case. 

1. Distribute Part A. Read, discuss and identify the problems illustrated. 
2 Distribute Part B. (It may be more appropriate to distribute and read parts * 
^ A and B before^any discussion.) Read and discuss parts A and B, using 
the following questions: 

- How would yoii^describe^the problem{s) in this case? What' organi- 
zational characteristics are contributing to fhe problem(s)? 

What additional questions would you raise to obtain the information 
necessary to understand this situation? ' ' 

~ In what ways oould this problem best be dealt with? 

- What strategies could Terry use to cope with the problem? What 
would you do in this situation^ Why^ - ^. 

- - What are the sources of pressure acting on the individuals and groups 
in the case? 

O ' 4« 
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% — What are the key characteristics of the organizations involved^ 

— What organizational norrmar^ in play? 

3. ^* Distribute part C Read anddlscuss part C, using the fotiowihg questions as 
f. a guide. 

Does your analysis of the situation change with the additional informa- 
tion^ How^ ^ 

^ - How would you describe the problems now> What organizational 
characteristics are contributing to the problems^ 

- What strategies could Terry use to cope witfrthe problem? What would 
you do now'^ 

— What additional information would you need to completely analyze 
the problem^ • , ' 

- Do you perceive Terry to be a male or a female^ How does your percep- 
tion affect youi' analysis^ 

4. Summarize the case. 

The instructor may choose to follow this procedure with some variations. Parts A 
I might be distributed before the group^ meets to discuss the case, and e^h member 
m^y^firepare an initial analysis. When the group meets, the discussion migl;?t be started 
by^teveral participants, each presenting his or her initial analysis. The 'other group 
members may then join the discussion. / 

If appropriate to the flow of instruction, participants may sirpply i^eceive the case 
one part at a time in class. After discussing parts A and B, they might enjoy preparing a 
written projection of what is likely to occur in part C. Upon receipt of part C they would 
compare their respX)nses to the Feal case, and then proceed to a discussion of the ques- 
tions provided. , * 

^ To achieve some measure of closure, it will be important to generalize about the 
analysi^of the case. The group may refer to the list of major concepts as an aid. Either 
*the instructor, the participants, or both may choose to offer the concluding statements 
'which may mclude^drawing comparisons with the analyses of other case studies, films, or 
simulations. References to concepts (^^^ped in Part 1 1 should also be encouraged. (The 
group may be* informed that this case stuJhMS^true and is ^till pending m the courts in 
Washington State.) 

Terry Trevors- Pari A 
by Dale Troxel 

Terry Trevors was a social studies teacher, widely reputed to bethe most liberal of 
the more than 300 teachers in fhe community senior high. For five yeaTS^Terry had been - 
teaching in the school, whose administration and faculty, like the community itself, were 
notably conservative. However, throughout this period, Terry's liberal views were gen- 
erally considered harmless and were tolerated in degrees ranging from good-natured to 
grudging. In fact, Terry was twice elected by colleagues to the board of directors of the 
local education association. Before emotions in the community became heated, Terry 
could have remained known as merely another "warmed over New Dealer" and retired 
uneventfully in the year 2000. 

In November 196^, however, Terry wa^ elected vice chairperson 5f the county^ 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Onion (ACLU), and from November 1966 to' 
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November 1969 served as chairperson. As an ACLU official, Terry became jpvolved ma 
number of controversial issues that were common to America's general unrest ai that 
period, and gradually became a figure on whom local reaction to societaLunrest focused. 

The following issues were ^mOng those m which Terry as an ACLu official became 
involved with the school system from an adversary position 

• Can students be required to salute the American flag^ (The United States 
Supreme Court had ruled in 1943 that students could not be required to do 
so.) ' / 

• Can a school dress code be imposed other than for reasons of nealth or safety^ 
jAs a resuU of an opinion rendered by the state attorney general, the school 

, district abandoned this practice.) 

• Can a public school direct a student to remove a peace medallion^ (This Issue 
arose a few weeks after the Supreme Court had ruled that only in situations 
where a button would substantially disrupt classes could a student be required 
to remove it.) 

• Can a public school expel a pregnant student who has been married for 10 
months^' k 

• Can a public school confiscate a school petition that is causing no disruption^ 

• Can a public school prohibit distribution of underground newspapers^ 

• Shpuld the principal of a public high school pressure a teacher to withdraw an 
invitationnc^thei^Cyf'ACLU chairperson to speak about the organization 
to an after-schocyfextracurncular group^ 

Terry handled several of these mat-ters confidentially so that only a few of them 
became known to the general public. Some were not even known to the school board. 
However, although they were minur issues, eauh of them generated hostility from at least 
certain members of the school system and the community. 

Two other ACLU issues that Terry became involved in generated publicly intense 
controversies that focused a great deal of attention on Terry personally. The first instance 
.was when Terry publicly defended the contention of the ACLU that adult sale and use of 
rr)ari]uana should be legal. The second mslance centered around the general question of 
religious practice in the public schools and involved such conventions of the local school 
system as the following * \ 

• sponsoring and conducting baccalaureate exercises of a religious nature m 
violation of a 1962 opinion of the state attorney general; 

• maintaining a student chaplain in tontradiction of the opinion of another 
attorney general that su^h chaplains violate tl^e federal constitution, , 

• continuing religious standards for recipients of two honorary student^wards 
and inquiring into the religious beliefs of students before determining eligibility 
for those awards. 

Terry raised these religious issues in the spring of 1966 and again in the summer of 
1967. causing intensely erpotional arguments among the men and women of the high 
school faculty. When the ACLU 'threatened to bring suit in June 1968, the opposition to 
Terry's ACLU activities reached its height. Within a single week, Terry was denounced 
by the local Chamber o| Commerce, the mayor, and the president of the ministerial 
association. The local newspaper, which was generally*" hostile to the national, state, and 
local purposes of the ACLU, carried about 70 articles and letters regarding this contro- 
versy, Th^ school district continued to enjoy the support of the majority of the articulate 
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public, although the means by ^hich it had handled l^e situation had been referred to as 
"devious" by several respected leaders. /Vhen confronted by the ACLU, the school aban- 
^ doned the practices in question rather than face a lawsuit. From that point forward, how- 
ever, Terry was unpopular. The principal made veiled threats concerning Terry's teaching 
contract and appeared to have strong backing from the superintendent of schools 

When questioned by Colleagues at the high school concerning the ACLU activities 
and the possibility that they conflicted with the cor^tinuation of a successful career in 
teaching, Terry replied, "My political views^are my own affair, and I have a right guaran- 
teed under the Constitution of the United States to continue expressing them," 

Terry Trevors-Part B 

Terry Trevors was a high school social studies teacher who became well known in the 
community as a result of a number of controversies centering around the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU), of which Terry was a local officer. Terry's personal relationships 
with both male and feaiale i^tudents in the high school were generally friendly, and it was 
not uncommon for studehts to visij Jerry's house. The Winter 1969 issue? of the Canadian 
€ducat/on Quarterly, a magazine about schools, carried an underground article by Jerry 
Farber, which was entitled "The Student as Nigger." 1 1 denounced American education in 
very coarse and radical language. After feceiving^copies from a local college student in 
1969, Terry permitted any high school student who asked for it to have a copy. In con- 
versation with a colleague, Terry expressed the opinion that there was no reason for con- 
cern about distributing the essay because it was merely giving students reading material 
that they had requested, a perfectly defensible activity from either an indiviaual or an 
educational point uf view. Terry also expressed the opinion that having distributed copies 
of the article was "no big deal." The community disagreed. 

The pressure on Terry personally was less intense than during a previous controversy 
thaf had occurred as a result of Terry's position regarding religion in the public schools, 
although more than l40 letters and articles concerning Terry and ^The Student as 
Nigger" did appear in the local press. Some ot^ the newspaper coverage led readers to 
conjclude incorrectly that th^ Farber essay was part of Terry's classroom curriculum and/ 
or thai Terry was actually the author of the essa^^ The essay was commonly believed to 

reflect the views of both Terry and the ACLU. Terry yvas incensed at local opinion, 

having goud reason tu believe that at least four other teachers really did use 'The Student 
as Nigger" as part of their curriculum without receiving such notoriety or criticism. 

The majority of Terry's critics were neither fundamentalists nor. members of the 
John Birch Society However, the latter group, so/ne of whose itiembers had engaged in a 
local campaign the previous spring to publici/e their idea that the ACLU was a commu- 
nist organi/ation, initiated and coordinated a movement to haye Terry dismis^d from the 
high school. An ad hoc group called the Civic Education Committee was formed. Its 
spokesman described it as conservative. Two of its 1 3 members were officers of the local 
chapter of the John Birch Society. The Civic Education Committee composed and^ cir- 
culated a petition urging that Tejrry be fired. It was signed by 500 members of the com- 
munity, including a number of prominent local leaders, ' 

Simultaneously, TfJrry was warned by a friend that th^ superintendent of schools , 
had heard that .large numbers of students were visiting Terry's hom6. The supenqtend^t.^ 
had made it apparent to colleagues that this practice was considered unethical. 

As Terry's sixth year of teaching at the high school ended in June, the principal and 




the superintendent took the opportunity of a routine evaluation nneeting to call attention 
to what were referred to as fla/*^ m Terry's teaching! At least two-thirds of the confer- 
ence pertained to Terry's outside ^activities,- and the superintendent even stated that 
Terry's teaching would be considered much irr^roved if Terry no longer took such an 
active part in public affai/s. The principal asked if 4 was true that Terry was a cQmmunist 
and an officer Of the ACLU, a local subversive organization. 

In October 1969, Terry was banned from speaking at a neighboring high school, the 
principal of that school angrily explained the bart by sayjing, "My son in the Marine Corps 
,does not approve of the ACLU, and I do not approve of the ACLU either." What Terry 
described as the "obvious absurdity of these comments and accusations" generally left 
Terry angry, but momentarily speechless. It seerhed politically unwise to engage in an 
open argument with any of these people, and Terry could think of no other means of 
handling the situation. 

"My relationships with my students mean a great deal to me," Terry explained to a 
fnend in the education association. "If I back down now, UII be si^iolating everything I've 
befen trying to teach them." ^ •» 

s 

^ Terr^ Trevors— Part C ^ 

Terry Trevors was a high school social studies teacher who was investigated by the 
state education association for unethical conduct after distributing a controversial article 
called "The Student as Nigger" to all students who asked for it. Terry had previously 
outraged some segments of the community by various activities as an officer of the iScal 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), and much of the community 
hoped that the investigation of unethical conduct would lead to Terry's dismissal 

The professional rights and responsibilities commission of the state education gjj^od^ 
tion conducted two days of hearings, interviewing 19 witnesses, only on© of whom was 
called by Terry. At the conclusion of the investigation, the state report jot only cleared 
Terry of the charge of unethical conduct, but also strongly criticizedNtte administration 
of the school district for abridging Terry's academic freedom, Havin^beert led to believe, 
by articles in the local newspaper, that the state investigation would put an end to the 
controversy over Terry's activities, much of the community reacted with intense anger 
when Terry was cleared of all charges. The school district needeS little more to decide to 
terminate Terry's relationship with the school 
^ At the beginning, of the following school year, a new principal was appointed to 
Terry's high school and arrived with instructions to "handle Terry firmly." These instruc- 
tions soon became uommon knowledge among the teachers. Earlier, wiaen the "nonissue" 
(in Terry's words) of "The Student as Nigger" had arisen, Terry had been instructed to 
no longer give anything to students that could be considered controversial and to submit 
weekly lesson plans, which were not required of other teachers. ' **• 

Terry was treated differently from the rest of the teachers in a variety of other; ways ' 
aS well. It was common practice for teachers to be grar\ted permission to speak to the 
Kiwanis Club during school hours. Terry had previously spoken with considerable effect, 
on the subject of academic freedom as it applied to Terry/s own situation, to two busi 
ness groups that met in the evening. When the Kiwanis requested that Terry address them 
in the afternoon, however, the principal would not grant Terry permission ^oJeave. 

Rumors began to circulate that Te.rry was a homosexual and, simultaneouslv, that 
Terry had ^been engaging in illicit activities with students of the opposite sex. Without 
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TERRY TREVORS 



MAJOR CONCEPTS 



• Formal organization 

• Informal organization 

• Role conflict 

• Social environment 

• Bureaucracy 

• Vertical Dimension of Organizations- (Hierarchy) 

Power 
Authority 
' Competence 
Esteem 

* • Integration of the Hierarchy 
Emulation 
Standardization 
Supervision 
Reporting 

• Typologies 

Service organization 
Coersion ^ 
Mennbership 
"^Technique ~ 
^ ' Tangibility of product 

MAJOR CHARACTER 

• Terry Trevors-A high school social studies teacher 
and AC LU officer , ' . 



ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 

• SchooJ faculty 

• School system 

• Local education association 

• American Civi^l Liberties Union (ACLU) 

• Community 

• Chamber of Commer^ce 
Ministerial as;?oclation , , 

• . John Birch Society 

• . Civic Education Commitifee 

• State education association 

• KiwanisClub 





any apparent foundation, Terry was also acLUsed of accepting bribes fronn students to 
, postpone tests. In February the voters of the connmunity turned down a special school 
"levy, and the chairnnan of the school board cited Terry a's one of the three reasons why 
this had occurred. A few months later it was announced that Terry's teaching contract 
would not be renewed for the following year. The school board cited 29 reasons, begin- 
ning , with incompetence and ending with violation of an old state law requiring teachers 
to instruct their students in patriotisnn. 

THE CASE IN BRIEF ^ ' . . 

Terry Trevors, a high school social studies teaeher and an officer in the local chapter 
of the ACLU, was genially con^dered by school staff and studenlJs to* be a good teacher. 
During six years as a teacher Terrv^ becanne increasingly involved^n a number of contro- 
versial issues ranging from the legalization of marijuana to acaoemic freedom and indi- 
*^idual student rights. As the community became more aware /of Terry's activities and 
opinions, ^groups and individuals began to denounce Terry and to demand dismissal. 
Although the state education agency cleared Terry of the charge of unethical conduct, 
the public continued to be outraged and finally rejected a spercial school levy. The school 
system responded by blaming Terry in part, by treating T^^ry differently from other 
teachers, and by limiting opportunities available to Terry. Eventually unfounded rumors 
were circulated and it was announced that Terry ^S contract \Aould not be renewed. 



TERRY T5(EV0RS-A CASE ANALYS^IS* 

What feature^i organizations are in play here^ Since this case revolves around a 
central person, we^^begin by considering Terry's position. 

She* IS an employee of the school district, and as a subordinate, she Is subject to 
the directives and evaluations of the administration This position places her at a power 
disadvantage in several, respects. We saw how administrators were able to selectively 
enforce rules about the use of a controversial book to Terry's disadvantage, stop her 
public appearance, and ultimately, terminate her contract. 

Nevertheless, her position within the formal hierarchy (reinforced with five years of 
experience) also affords her discretion over reading assignments, and she is sufficiently 
insulated and isolated from her supervisors that they were able to tolerate her until the 
publicity forced them to take action. She was not cloaely supervised, officials often 
deferring their actions until she came up for periodic review. And even when it had been 
decided to release her, she was not fired until the contract expired. But, of course, she 
was not entirely autonomous, her actions reflected upon the school. 

For their- -power, the-administwto^^jnightiidVB-hadJess discretion in this situation 
than Terry As agents of the school board, the central administration for'mulated, and 
then interpreted, policies to anticipate and reflect the views of influential, vocal segments 
of the community. The administration's instructions to the new principal made it clear 
that he was being watched and, in turn, was expecteu to emulate them by supervising 
Terry more closely. But even such delit»erate control wp" not enough to counteract 



^ •The name, Terry, is used by both men and women in our society. Was Terry a man of woman? We 
have found that many people assume that Terry is a male, which perhaps reflects a general stereo 
type about the passivity of women We have chosen to believe that Terry is^ worparh There may be 
value in discussing the case again on the assumption that Tewv is a man, to see if the analysis changes. 
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immediately the natural organizational slack. Terry's actions had been tolerated for years 
because of this slack, and became controversial precisely^because she chose to place her 
own interpretations on tKe policies. This was possible not Vijy because she resisted the 
policies, but also because t^ey were sufficiently ambiguous tp allow for some interpreta- 
tion\lf we are to accep^t th^ report of the case writer as a complete picture, Terry seemed 
to be'the only teacher at the school who was actually taking advantage of this slack 

But there is more to understanding Terry's positiorf^thati her 'place in the formal 
hierarchy. What other posibons does she hold, arxJ how much protection and influence 
'do they yield? First, she is jhighly esteemed by colleagues, and thus may have more sup- 
port than IS innplied by the case writer. How do we know she is esteemed^ Reqall that she 
was twice elected by colleagues to an office in the local organization. She is mofe than an 
employee. She is a professional employee, and her professional status provides some 
leverage with the administration. While, unfortunately, we are not told how Ij^r col- 
leagues felt about the administration's tactics (and the implication is that they are all 
conformists), isn't it likely that at least a few of these 300 teachers would be supportive 
x>f Terry? We can be sure that because they could be threatened the administration had to 
consider h?r colleagues' possible reactions as it dealt with Terry. , 

Terry^ ^so holds another position of esteem and influence as an officer in a civic 
organization, the ACLU. This outside organization provided her with support (the 
" threatened ACLU law suit against the district) and was a source of her problems (ACLU's 
adversaries, such as the newspaper, turned on herj. 

So, Terry hold^ at least three types of positions-h^rposition in the formal hierarchy 
of the'school, which provides little power but some autonomy, her esteemed profesr 
sionai status in the teacher's organization, and her leadership position in a liberal civic 
organization. The fact that these positions are inconsistent in status left her with incom- 
patible guides to appropriate actions. This exacerbated the role conflict. 

So far, we have not said much about authonty , on-the right to use power. Where does 
authority reside ir) this situation? The whole problem arose because Terry challenged the 
formal authonty slructure. The administration, in turn, challenged the authority of the 
state education -association by ignoring its report. Of course, each side claimed to have 
authority by appealing to public opinion, professional autonomy, the law, etc. It seems 
that authority is operative only while it is accepted by those subject to it, after which' the 
outcome 'is decided by power-until appeals are made to a hi^gher authority, such as the 
courts, that all parties do accept. 

The administration took ferry's challenge as a sign of her alienation from the organi- 
zation's values. While this was probably an accurate assessment as far as it goes, it is more 
accurate to say that she waS| committed a competing outside value system. Conse- 
quently, normative appeals bV the administration were not effective; nor is it likely that 
she could have been s}ieif)ce6 with^.salary increases, a promotion, or other utilitarian 
rewardfe. There were My two options apparently open to the administration* to compete 
for her loyalty by mdking a place for someone like her, or to use c^rcive measures as it 
chose to do. But because coercion is ultimately incompatible with the normative style 
which schools^r^y to u^^vthe administration was forced to release Terry, thus acknowl- 
edging it did hot have'the means of controlling her. 

This IS probably why the administratipn tried to' discredit Terry's personal morals. 
Terry was relying on the bureaucratic prir\^iple that one's career should be governed by 
technical competence and not by personal life style. Terry is probably an able teacher, 
and so the administration hoped to shift the issue to the explosive moral arena where she 
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seemed more vulnerable'^m'tt^ircons^rvafiWcof^^ (and where her colle^gufes may 

have been more reluctant to become involved). *' * ' •"'Vi^-.w. ^ ^ 

This case dramatizes the fact that problems yvhich seem to be internal ^it^'^f-school.^^^ 
district*are often actually fueled by organized groups in the outside environment It is 
often not enough to understand only the internal workings of the organization. If the 
administration had ignored public opinion, it would have risked jeopardizing the district's 
budget and perhaps adversely have affected Terry's colleagues. In this political envirol*^ 
ment, compromising Terry's academic'freedom may have seemed a necessary price to pay 
for protecting these other interests. At the same time, the administration might have been 
overreacting. Perhaps it could have protected Terry more. Individuals sometimes are sacri- 
, ficed for "organizational justice," i.e., for the larg.er goals of the organization, ^ 

The state education association is another part of this external environment This 
association transcended the local community and competed with the local school board 
Jor teachers' loyalties. But, although it put the weight of its professional authority behind 
Terry to help legitimate her position, the education association wai not very effective. 
Why? We cannot be sure, but this was, afterall, a conflict of powerf The prestige of this 
state organization was no match for th^ political forces at work in this local community, 
especially since its right to intervene in a local issue could be challenged. The education 
association might have been more effective had it chosen to use collective sanctions 
against the district, and conceivably that might have happened under xertairj circum- 
stances. We leave it to the reader's own speculations as to what those conditions might be. 
S ^ What options are now open to Terry, and could she'have prevented this impasse with- 
^out compromising her integrity? Again, we can only speculate. Jn challenging the school 
district's authority structure, Terry chose a rebellious strategy. This clashed with the 
administration's demand for conformity more typical of her colleagues. But rebellion 
works only if the individual has an effective power base both outside ^nd within the 
organization. While the ACLU provided some support, there was no indication that TenV 
was trying to mobilize the support of her colleagi^es (perhaps by filing a grievance 
through the teacher organization, or through informal channels). 

But other courses of action are also open to her. She could leave and go to a less 
conservative community where perhaps she would be more appreciated and ultimatel>p^ 
more effective. As another alternative, before she was fired she^ could have chosen to 
"lay low" for awhile, appearing to go along, i.e., conform ritualistically, until the climate 
of opinion had changed. Meanwhile she^r^ight have Worked quietly trying to build a ba^ 
of support in the community, by working onv^ehalf of influential groups hoping to gam 
their support Perhaps she could try waiting to reinstate her actions until the administra- 
tion became embroiled m another issue, and hence in a weaker position. 

As still another alternative, she might have trieS, to innovate, that is, find a way to 
•implement her principles without the bad publicity that had tJpset the administration. 
She' might have somehow turned her liberal zeal to causes that are supported by the 
school district. Or, she could have suggested^ meeting with representatives of the admin- 
istration, parents and other community groups. Each side could presenfits views, explain 
the benefits and costs of Terry's actions from its ov^n point of vieW, and prepare each 
other for ways of coping with problems and suggesting comproipisea/ In such a meeting, 
Terry might suggest to parents ways in which they could constructively prepare their 
children for the controversial bo5t, andjhe administration could 6e sure Terry under- 
stood how possible* reoercussions on the budpfet could affect her colleagues or other 
programs. We leave oth^g^possibilities to the/eader's imagination. 
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In drawing conclusions, we must rennember tbalthis is a, publicly controlled service 
organization subject to local political and legislative processes. The issue raised here might 
have developed m very different directions, in a military organization, a business, or a 
church, where'aifferent controls and values are operating. 

^ ^ Activity 4- 

Bridge on the River Kwai is on^e feature length film that is likely to stimujate en- 
thusiastic discussion. (Participants view the film (or read the novel) arfd examine the or- 
ganizational characteristics and behaviors' of three armies— British, Japanese, and Ameri- 
can-each of which IS involved in the building of a bridge across the Kwai Rjver , 

Some proposals for the use of the film and a set of discussion questions are suggested 
below. They are followed by a filnn review and analysis. 

The filni review and analysis might help 'prepare the instructor for introducing the 
film and for facilitating discussion at its fonclusion. ^ y 

It IS suggested that the discussion questi^ons be distributed to participants before they 
view the film. Some questions are suggested below. *' 

s 

• What are the mam characteristics of each military organization? 

• Which organizational characteristics contribute to the effective operation of the 
British army? . ^ 

• What contrasts .do you see in the organization of the British, Japanese, and 
American armies? 

• What IS the significance of the bridge building to the British and Japanese armies 
(as organizations)? , * ^ ' , 

• How did technical competence influence the balance of power and authority? 

*^^*^At the conclusion 0/ the film, participants may choose to discuss the film, write an 
anal^s, or ]30th. Everyone will have insights into the film, and perhaps the analysis 
should\egm with a description of the military organization and its basic characteristics. 
Once basK. concepts are understood, participants may choose their questions or address 
the questione provided. ' 



Soc(<ji^system 

5§ratei;iess 
permanfe 
^jomplexity 

• Formal organization 

• Bureaucracy 



•Film can be rented through a Columbia Pictures distftbytor for approximately $50 per day. The 
r)Ovel by Pierre Boulle is published by Time, Inc. and Vanguard Press. There are many films, televi- 
sion programs, and novels depicting organizational problems which can be profitably analyzed as a 
way <?f enrichinfl and testing one's knowledge. {See the suggested film list in Appendix 8.| 



Delegation " 
Slippage . , 
Sta^ndardization 
Supervision - * } 

Power and authority 
Individual vs. organization needs 
Intraorganizational goal conflict 
Rational model for studying organizations 

MAJOR FILM CHARACTERS 



• Colonel Nicholson-commander of the British troops 
Colonel Sarto-Japanese prison c^mp commander , 

' ' • Major Clipton-British army medical officer 

• Maj» Hughes-pritish officer and former miming company director 

• Captkn Reeves--British officer and former public works engineer - • 

• QoloA^el Green-British officer in Calcutta in charge of clandestine services 

• MajoriShears (book only)-British officer in charge of blowing up the bridge ^ 
Shearfe (film only)-American* soldie^ and Japanese prisoner-of-war. member 
of.thJteam assigned to blov/up the bridge ^ 

• Captajn Warden-British officer and language specialist assigned to blow up the 

bridge 

• Lieutenant Joyce-demolition specialist and youngest member of thejeam as- 
. signed to blow up the bridge 

> 

THE FILM Tn BRIEF ' , 

The film opens as the British Colonel Nicholson and the battered remainder of his 
batalhon march m formation into a Japanese prison camp in Malaya during World War II. 
From the outset Colonel Nicholson and Colonel Saito. the prison camp commander, are 
locked in a confrontation based on personal and national pride, rank and authority. 

Colonel Saito has been charged with the task of building a bridge across the Kwat 
River which w\\\ be the major rink in the Burma-Slam railway. To carry out the task he 
needs the manpovirer of the British prisoners-of-war, but Colonel Nicholson refuses to 
' permit his troops to takeprders from the Japanese. He cites the Hague Convention and 
will not allow the Japanese to employ British officers as laborers. In the contest of wills 
that ensues Colonel Nichonson is brutally tortured. He endures the savage treatment 
and proves to the Japanese that only by permitting British officers to plan and execute 
the construction project will the almost impossible job be completed on time. Colonel 
Saito must swallow his pnde and sacrifice his authority to Nichij^lson. To Shears, the 
only American spldjgt'n ^t^^ ^^^P- colonels are absurd. 

As the bridge beg^s to nse. it becomes a symbol to Colonel Nicholson of his owf\ 
professional pCide and of the pride of the British Empire. While he drives his men relent- 
lessly to prove'vtheir. superiority to the Japanese, a British army unit in Calcutta is plan- 
ning to destroy' the bridge. Shears, having escaped from prison camp, becomes part of the 
demolition team. Their pla(>fe to wreck thfe bridge are finalized just as th^ bridge nears 

completion, " 

One evening as Colonel Nicholson proudly surveys his achievement. Colonel Saito ob- 
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serves the scene beaten and humiliated. Having lost in the ludicrous conflict of wills, he' 
, knbv^ he has na choice but to take his own life. * . 

'Shortly thereafter the demolition team proceeds undercover to, the edge of thje Kwai 
*4^^rigs tifie bridge with explosives. Colonel Nicholson, watching Ns troops march,ovec 
"the%ridge and out of sjght, spots the explosive cables exposed in ihe sand and tries daj^" 
perately to the bridge from destruction. Shears, 6bserving from nearby ^-sor ambles jq?^' 
rescue the dettonator from Colonel Nicholson. Both are killed as the bridge collapses ihto 
the Kwat. \ ^ 

BR/BJ3E0N THE RIVER KWAI-k FILM ANALYSIS • - • .j': 

The Bridge on the River Kwai provides an opportunity for sharpening the partici- 
pant's understanding of Qrganization theory. It contains clear examples Of ^ome charac- 
teristics of an organization and of the behavior of people operating within theorganiza- ^ 
tion's structure. Any number of x^uestions may be raised or conclusions drawn. while view- 
ing this film. The discussion that follows will highlight some of the cOnc^ts a student is 
r likely to identify as significant. * ' ^'^^ 

|>f sting Basic Concepts ^ ^ ^ 

. Before^ proceeding to an analysis and debate, it is important to identify the basic 
elements of organization illustrated in the^f ilm. ^ ' 

First, the prison camp is a social system. It uses^^nd processes materials, per'^onnel, . 
and information in order to turn out productive prisoners of vyar. The POJgn camp has 
been deliberately established by the Japanese, it has some degree of permarien^ and will 
last at least as long as the war, it ib a complex set of interrelationships amopg peopleT^ 
rules, and the structure of the system. 

Second, the prison camp is a formai organization made up of subgroups and mem- 
bers sharing a collective identity and performing certain activities. Within the prison camp 
three other forrrial organizations are also represented the Japanese army, the British 
army, and the Am^r^can army as seen through Shears. Each of these armies is a deliber- 
ately created, permanent, and complex sotial system. Each consists of subgroups (offi- 
cers,' combat units, medical unit, etc.) and has an authority Structure, a collective 
identity, a division of labor, a roster of members, a program of activity, and procedures 
fort^i^lacing members. 

Thtrd, each of the military organizations is a particular type of formal organization 
termed bureaucracy. In the film, the bureaucratic characteristics of the British and Japan- 
ese armies^^are especially evident The bureaucracy is based on a system of graded levels of 
a^hority art^ on strict compliance of subord'inates with the commands of their superiors. 
Colonels Saito and Nicholson have been appointed to their positions on the basis of their 
expertise, have life term tenures, and administer their organizations according to strict 
rules and regulations Under their commands, the labof is divided )nto special jurisdic 
tions of activity to carry out the tasks they assign-. 

However, some principles of bureaucracy ar p vjQ iarpfi For example, the individual- 
personality and personal needs of thfe emplovires interTfcf^with their professional roles 
and demands of their^positions. It woul^Jlj^rmpossible to understand the events in Bridge 
on the River Kwai without kno^rtC^ge of the personal characteristics of Saito. Shears, 
Nicholson, and others. Thr^i^^ understanding them as individuals, their actioris make 
more sense. 



Moreover, there '^re some important differences in^the way the three bureaucrat: les 
operate. Bdtish soldiers seem anxious to give their unquestioning obeciience to their com- 
rnander, accepj^rng both his goals and h>s means as their own. They are^ess willing than 
the U.S, soldier to us^ their own discretion. Nicholson then cements th^ir loyalty by re- 
fusm^publicly to relinquish command to the Japanese. Their loyalties t^him^ and to 
each other^ are reinforced by their mutual hatred of the enemy as he^endures tojture to 
protect the organization's autonomy. , * ^ . 

Cet)tral Themes ^ ' \ , 

Several themes run through this case. In^^the first instance, Cglonel Nicholson and 
Colonel Saito are pitted against one another in a struggle for power and authdrity, Colo^ 
nel Saito, in his position as commander of the pf ison camp, assumes he has absolute au- 
thority to direct the actions of his men and the prisoners. He is challenged by Col<5nel 
Nicholson, who, in citing^ the Hague Convention and in demonstrating his ability to^'icon- 
trol his men, proves he has not only the authority but the power to command his troops. 
Although tortured, he persists in the struggle to wrest poweic from Colonel Saito and ^ 
eventually the Japanese Colonel must yiefd to Nicholson if the objective of building the 
bridge is to be met. When the British demonstrate their techrfical expertise to be far su- 
'^penor to the Japanese] Colonel Nicholson gain^ the power* ^nd authority necessary to 
command both British and Japanese troops. Colonel Saito is humiliated as an individual 
even though his military objectives have been advanced 

At stake here is a fundamental conflict between two bases of authority. The Japanese 
commander's power and authority rest On his rank as the camp commander. But be- 
cause he needs the British manpower and technical skills, he is forced to bargain with 
the British officer Nicholson's technical expertise and the loyalty^f his soldiers is'his 
basis of power and authority, which he uses to gam the upper hand ^ 

The second theme concerns tension between the individual and the organisation to^ 
which he belongs. While Coijonel Saito kr)ows he must complete the bridge to meet the 
, demands of the Japanese army", he also.has a need to save face and to preserve his own 
integnty When he must sacrifice his personal needs for the organjzation, he is destroyed 
and can be redeemed only by taking his own life. . ' ^ «• ^ 

Colonel Nicholson's objectives are also in opposition to .those of the British army. 
J<^ the British the bridge is a key to the strategic strength of the enemy'and must be 
destroyed To Nicholson it is a symbol of hts prowess as a leader aQd of the superior 
status of the British army. It must be preserved as a monument to both In his attempt 
to preseFve that monument and to subvert the military objective of hi*own,ar>ny, he is 
destroy ^tK, \ 

Another theme buiTds throughout the filrn as one group of British soldiers uhder 
Nicholson executes the building of the bridge, while a second unit, based m India, simul 
taneously is planning the destruction of the bridge. Obviously only one of the goals^ 
can be reached. The two British units confront one another on the Kwai River Colonel 
Nicholson is killed and the bridge is destroyed " 

. Note that Nicholson seems to use two coping strategies at different stage> of .the 
drama. His first response is to rebel against the Japanese command. The Japanese respond 
by assimilating him into a leadership position, thus coopting hirn^He is now exerting 
his leadership on behalf of the Japanese interests. His secpnd strategy comes under the 
heading oi innovation. He accepts the enemies' goals while rejecting the means they 
^o/4ginally proposed to relinquish his command. Instead, he is satisfied when he obtains 
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control of the situation. The result can be c^ed gbal^ displacement, ^^h\Of\ is a term' 
sometir^es used wh6n the onginaf objective, in tfeis case, victory, i^ replaced by what was' 
forrDerly seen as S means to the end, i.e,. the. ap^lrcation of technical expertise to an en- 
' gineering problem. , ^ » ' * . 

M'Qdels of Organization 

The film also can be used to illustrate ditflrent models of Organization, and to 
'demonstrate tfie hazards SQmetimes involved in trying to apply models blindly to compli- 
cated situations;/ * | . * ' 
^ In several respects the British and Japanese airnies resennble ra,tion^ organisations. 
Authority is based on expertise, control is centralrz^. the necessary information is availa- 
ble for makicig informed decisions, goals are clear clt, and activities are well planned and 
Closely coordinated. Saito's decision to (Jefer to Ntholson's technical experti^^was ra-* 
tional from the point of view of the organizational gofels. . ' , / ^ 

In most other respects the situation 6an be betlpr understood by starting from the 
premises of the organic model. Neither Saito nor Nioiolson was In full control, because 
. one had rank in the canrjp but Jl^e Other had the elpertise. Consequently, power was 
split. Sarto was forced to^compromise'wtth Nicholsorlwho, in turn, achieved his jjosition 
through a bargain with the Japanese. Colonel Nicholsoli's b^avior. makes no,&nse within 
the rational model, but it is an excellent illustratiQn cthow the specialized i»;iterests of a 
subgroup (his unit) can take firecedence' over the ovliall militar/^goals ofMh'e BritTsh 
army. The status and achievements of Ifis unit as^umedTriority~fO?tiim out of a\[ propor- 
tion- to.his organisational missiorv How did this happel^ The fac:.tharthe unit was in- 
sulated and i§pjated from the rest of the Bntish arnrvy v^s an important factor But the' 
situation ij?, not unique. Authority had been delegatec| to Nicholson by British com- 
manders There i% always some tendency for slippage to ^ccur as c rders are passed down 
the« hierarchy. The top officials were therefore forced to\ely on Nicholson's discretion. 
They p^pbably would not have beer^able to n^aintain cotnplete :ontrol over him even - 
under the best of circumstances*' , ' ' 



Activity 5- - I 
Vignettes ""V ^ 

. • ! ^ by Donald R. Cr-uickshank . ^ ' 

Vignettes are short descriptions of situations that usually depict a single probJ^m,- 
, But single problems^ arje^ often irrflu'enced 6y a host of organi£ational r-ujes, norms, and 
''.characteristics. The. vignettes that follow wece selected bkause they repr^fsent'lproblems 
with whiph^rnost teachers can ideritify, They also illustrate Jhe kirtdsof proSi^ms partici 
pants can'draw trom their own expenen^ce Therefpr6 the mstructorvmay use^ibvae or all 
of the vigr4ties and/o^r' have participants write their own. Using a^hypothetical'Ts^gb- 
Jem in/tiaMy may fosrter a nneasure of objectivity because participanti\are' removed from*^ 
the situation. However, i-t is even nntore instructive if participants report 0ipd discuss^vV 
gnettes that they themselves have' experienced xi provide reafapplicat^on of awaren^? 
and kno'wledge^of organization theory. From real situations partlcipari^ts can analyz'e^e 
effectiveness of diffdrfervt approaches and share outconnes, continued analysis, and evalua-" 
tion. *' s * . ^ . 



When participants have completec) Part II, jhe group may wish to focus discussion 
on some of the-'sp^ific concepts intrf^duced in tpat section. The vignettes are (Concerned 
with schools and some organizational probiemi which emerge in the school setting. 
Each vignette deals primarily with one of tlje fdl lowing concepts 

,f • Informal organization . 

• Organization'models ' * 

• Teacher-colleague roles 

• Status inconsistency <i 

f» 

One or more of the vignettes may be used, in any order, during a discussion period. 
Participants should be provided with copies of the vjgnette and.related discussion ^ques- 
tions. .Before the questions are considered it will be helpful to begfri the discussion by de- 
fining and describing the problem a^s accurately as p'ossible Jhe group may also identify 
the chciracteristics of the organization which rrvay cause the problems to emerge. . ■* 

TO TYPE OR NOTTO TYPE? THAT IS THE QUESTION 

Concept: Informal Organization ' , ' . 

Frequently other teachers ask students to do typing, for them m typing class. Today, 
for example, , one of my students brocight in work from a teacher who is a good friend 
of mji^ie. I hesitated, but finally agreed to let him do the typing, mainly on the basis of 
friendship. Before J knev^^ it, the boy had distributed. the jjiatenal to be tylped to three bf 
^his friends. When I intervened, the kids were very angry becaiJse they like the teacher too. 
My questions are: ' 

• How can I maintain good rel9tionships with students and fellow faculty mem- 
bers in this kindpf situation^ 

• Are -my class and my values about hpw it should be run>rK)xe^ important than.., 
^ student and faculty rapport? ' ^ r- " 

• Do I exclude office \A^ofk too? The principal often sends in work wheTv^he 
school secretary is overloaded or absent, , ^ ' 

• I am the PTA representative, and the PTA asks my students to do its workbei 
cause It has no real secretary or office. What is a Jypmg teacher to do"? 

' OUR FACTORY (SCHOOL) 

Concept: Organization Models ' , 

I'm Qot working in a factory, but all I hear lately^from my principal is talk about the . 
product (he means the students), accountability (he means whether the student is learn- 
ing), apd the instructional subsystem (he m$^ns the way I teacffl. The superintendent is 
on an efficiency kick an^i has mentally converted our school system into an industrial 
complex We think we know what he is after, but wnv not use educational language? 
Some teachers are really turned off by this jargon. We alT^^e that kids are in school to 
learn and that we are there to help them. We '&II want to do that to the best of our ability. 

* But that basic goal gets obscured and threatened when we are forced to w'rite 'behavioral 
objectives, criterion-referenced tests, .and so forth. These things just make tochers nf^ad 

^ 0r at least annoyed. My questions are. , . . » ■ _ • . 

• Do sufJenntendents and pnncip^als really bejteve that teachers don't want stu ♦ 
dents to learn? ^ . • 
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• * Winy <io they Have to^use factory terminology when refernrig ^to our work in 

schools? ' ^ ' , • . ' 

• How can we nnake thenn know that theW purposes and goals do not corne 
through clearly, and that the things th^y have us^do seem to detract from the 
time w« have to teach? ' ' ' ' ^ 

• \s there any evidence KhaX wnjtmg behavioral objectives or cnt^norx- referenced 
tests rtjakes a teacher better? Better at what? . , ^ 

"MY BRpTHER'S KEEPER?'^ ^ * 

Concept: Teacher-Co/feague Roles 
To3ay I tried with greaf effort «to maintain a professional attitude toward fellow 
teacher who is oldeh than I, whose discipline is^-terrible, whose tales should not be re- 
peated, who drinks, and -who is m general a very poor example for the students In her 
classes^. For their sakes I wish that she woultf be a better*person. She was very trying 
today with her talk af)Out students and other teachers. My questions are 

• Should t ignore the ^ctics of a fellow teacher who is a harmful ir\fluen<k In 
the school? 

• What IS my role? Ano 1 responsible to myself'^ The school staff^The commQmty7 

My colleague? . . ' - > ' ' 

\. ^ 

RANK HAS ITS PRIVILEGE? . » * - . , 

Concept: Status Inconsistency ' c 
Older t^acher^ in our school have special privileges that I think areliighly questiona- 
ble. Many of them are certainly not the best teachers. They enjoy these privil^es because 
of seniority. For example, they have first choice" on parkin'g spots, have the tar^eSt and 
best classrooms, have tKe most and neweS equipment, influence the principal wheastu- 
dents are assigned to teachers, receive more money, and sC forth. I beljeve that teachers 
should get privileges and rank according to merit.^Let the' best teacher, not the oldest, 
have rewards, Thi^ yvay there yf\^6 be incentives for doing the jOb. My questions are " . 

• How can teachers' who are workirig hardest 'and contributing most get the re-. 
ward$? ^ - ' . " 

• How can teachers whoro many of us consider almost senile be removed or at 
^ least not be rewarded? ^ . . 

• Wow* can the school and community fairly betermine who are the best teaoh- 
^ers so that they c^n be re warded 7^ 

t 

Activity 6- 
- Up Against the Organization 

\ ^ 

* €veryon^has encountered a problem either caused or egQi:a\?ated by ^n organization 
;Wh§n-th« individual attempts to resolVe the problem through efforts to get the organiza-. 
ti9ri t6 change or to.take^aqtion, the ina)\(idual is often frustrated. However, if persistent, 
\he 'person who un(}erstand^^ organizations <;an often get the organization to move. On^^ 
unfamiliar with organization* behavio^^ will ofte^learn a great deal in the encounter. 




The task for the participant during this activity is to select a past or current encoun- 
ter he or she has experienced with an organization. Then, orally or in wriling* 

• Describe the problem , 

*• Describe the steps taken to resolve the problem 

• "Describe how the organization responded 

• Describe the outcome 

N 

When the^descrfptioh is completje> the participant will analyze what happened from an 
organization perspective.This may be'done in writing or orally with the group'sassistance. 
Participants might select problems such as: ^ 

• Getting an incorrect bill acknowledged ^nd altered by the company issuing 
the bill- 

Getting a reserved packing place where- "faculty only" or "officers only" or 
"car pools only" rules apply 
v^ Atter)ding a closed session of a meeting wh,ich you have a right to attend 

During the analysis, they wiH consider questions such as. 

• What characteristics of the organ izatron may have created or aggravated the 
problpm^ 

• What characteristios make it difficult for the organization to be responsive^ 

• What causes an organization to feel threatened^ 

• What causes an organization to respond to threats'^ 

• What IS necessary if the balance*of power is to be shifted from the organiza- 
tion to the tndividuaP 

• What vveaponsboes^the organization^se agaipst the individual^ 
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Postscript ^ 

/ / 
In this volume, the first of a series, have introdbced rich and/potentially use- 
ful literature on organizations. We have not tried to cover the topic thoroughly. Instead, 
we have sought to illustrate how a blend of materials-concepts. d^rlptions, case stu- 
dies, films, and related exercises-can be usedjn conjunction, to^uminate perspectives 
on orgaoizations. We have proceeded on the assinnption that some basic knowledge about 
organization, together with some experience with analysis, will help people influence , 
or cope with the circumstances in which they find themselves The approach used here 
compliments the so-called organizational development (OD) approach But it is not the 
same thing. Our approach relies less on developing a person's ioterpersonal skills and plan- 
ning and administrative abilities, and relies more on enlarging one's understaading of 
social settings in which the person must function. * 

The target audience of this volume is also different. We have concentrated on de- 
veloping the awareness and understanding of teachers, whereas such materials usually 
'have been.deSigrfed for administrators and other leaders. This new emphasis se6ms par- 
ticularly relevant at a'timfe wtoen the^ is so much t^jf about participatory democr^y 
and decentralizing decision makir^g. Many observers who long for a more humane society 
^ pin their hofjes on org^izational reform. To some, this suggests a return to simpler ways, 
to Smaller contexts, to former ways of doing things, even to less complex organiza- 
tions. We doubt that this is possible. Qur society is now too dependent on large, com- 
plex organizations. But people can learn to deal with ^g organizations in riew ways that 
will give them more control over their destiny. The loope, t^rfen, is not in the past. It lies 
in cultivating the knowledge, attitudes, and^iils which will enable people at all levels 
of complex organizations -^o deal morie effectively with their problems. Such a goal is 
particularly apiropriateefor teachers. For although teachers work independently in iso- 
\a\e(\ classrooms, they are part of one of the world's largesjt organizational networks- 
*the American school system. 

This volume will be followed by two others which will provide additional case mate- * 
rials and more detailed analyses of the school, community, and the state, all^prganizations 
about which teachers must become more knowledgeable. ^ - 
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Appendix A 

• Abstracts of Selected. Readjngs - 

" ' . by Theodore.C. Wagenaar 

Becker, H. "Social Class Variations in the Teaoher-Pupil Rt\dLiior\sh\pr Journal of Educa- 
\ tional Sociology 2^(^9S2)\ 451-65. 

CONCEPTS. Lower-class students and their teachers 

SUMMARY Major problems of-workers »n service occupations are likely to arise from their/ela- 
tionship to their cl»ents. Such workers often have some image of the ideal'client Teachers react dif- 
ferently to students of various social classes in terms of the problems of teaching, discipline, arvJ moral 
acceptarKe. . • 

Concerning the problem of teaching, teachers like to see progress, lovy^r-class students seem to 
teachers to make progress more difficult, Many teacher^ include different teaching techniques for 
lower-class students, and prmcipajs have lower levels of expectations of these teachers Discipline is a 
continual battle for teachers, teachers generally feel that lower-class students are more aggressive, less 
respectful, and more of a discipline problem. Asa result, teachers of these students are more stern arvl 
employ physical punishment more often. Lower-class students are also less morally acceptable to 
teachers. Teachers view lower-class students as violating midcile-class standards of cleanliness arvl 
health, sex and aggression, ambition and work. In short, teachers, who are generally middle class, view 
lower-class students as less morally acceptable and as posing more problems for teachinjT.and disci 
ptine. ^ ' 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE. The author contertds that as nmportant socializers, teachers serve to 
reinforce the middle-dass bias of schools. Lower-class students are repeatedly told they are inferior, 
and they begin to believe it (the Pygmalion effect) More teachers are needed who are less bound up 
in ^definition of the ideal client. Compare this article to that of Sjoberg, Brymer, and Parris. which 
illustrates why lower-class clients have difficulty in dealing with service organizations 

* This article is based on interviews with 60 teachers in Chicago in 1950. 

Becker, H. MThc Teacher in the Authority System of the Public School/' Journal of 
Educational Sociology 21 12841. 

CONCEPTS- Role of parents, teacher authority 

SUMMARY The role of the teacher in the school is considered vis-a-vis parent, principal, and 
colleagues. The teacher generally regards parental intrusion as a threat to his or her authority over stu 
dents and over what is taught; The teacher is the professional, and sees the parent as someone who 
knows litife about educational matters. Teachers particularly try to avoid confrontations with high 
status parents. They use various coping mechanisms to deal with parents, such as referring parents 
to fhepriricipal. i \ / 

The principal is accepted as the supreme authority in the school. Teachers generally'expect the 
principaMo back them up in disputeswith parents. Principals are also expected to support teachers in 
(jjeatingwith students and to recognize the professional independence Of teachers.' 

With regard to colleagues, teachers feel they should cooperate to defend' themselves against at- 
tacks on their authority frona parents and prir>Cipals, and that they should refrain,from directly en- 
dangering the authority of aryother teacher. ' . <^ ^ 

* ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE The author contends that outside trfe cla^oom, the authqrity posi- 
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tion of teachers is somewhat limited, thus, other teachers and the principal are expected to support 
what authority teachers do have Parents, who are exterrtai to the system of institutipnal controI>ftre 
seerr by teachers as a particular throat to their authority. ' 

Thisarticle IS based on interviews with 60 teachers in Chicago in 1950. 

Bidwdl, C. "The School as a Fermal Organization." In J.G. March, ed., The hkndbook of 
^Organizations. (;:h'iCi^o: Rind McNally. 1965, pp. 972-1022. 

^CONCEPJS School as bureaufcracy, structural looseness \ , . ^ 

SyMMARY Schools can be viewed as bureaucratic organizations 

1* They have a division of labor* that is, people do specific tasks for which they are trained 

2 These roles are organized into specific positions 

3 These positions are arranged hierarchically so that ea<^li person in a position is responsible to* 
someone in a highj&r p^ition. • 

4 Rules and S{>ecific procedures determine how schools are run. 

School activities must be arranged in this organized fashion because schools are responsible for a 
uniform product Qf a certain quality and because socializing children for ajJUlt roles is a massive ar>d 
complex task But the problem of variability in student abilities demarKl/a great deal of professional 
autonc^y for teachers, teachers must be abieio make situation-specific decisions inday-to^Sy teach- 
ing. Schools are not completely bureaucratic Autonomy of teachers in the classroom arxi independ- 
ence of schools from one another within a system result m structural looseless. Several characteris- 
tics of schools promote this structuf al looseness 

1 Teachers need prbfessional autonorriy to deal with individual student needs , 

2 Because all students are compelled to attend school, the school must be flexible to deal with vari- 
" ous student needs and interests 

3 Schools are responsible ,to the government and the public and must deal with the demands made, 
a highly bureaucratic form of organization would make adaptation difficult. 

Clark, B.R. "Intcrorganizational Patterns in Education." In M.B. Brinkerhoff and P.R. 
Kuntz, eds., Complex Orgonizations and Their Environments, Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown, 1 972, pp: 356-66. ^ 

CONCEPTS Organizational change, outside change 
^ SUMMARY Organizations respond to changes in the economic and political situation in two 
general ways within the organization, and m response to outside demands The inside approach in 
volves changes suggested by organizational members, all decisions and actions involve only officiaf 
members. The outside approach involves changes suggested and implemented by experts who are not 
official organizational members, such changes are often adopted on the basis 9^ the expertness and 
legitimized role of the outsiders The inside approach is often referred to as the organizational ap 
proach, whereas, the outside approach is the interorganizational approach because the outsiders in- 
volved are often members of organizations other thai^the one being changed The two approaches dif , 

fer I J that the interorganizational approach 

1 uses more personal, less f ornp^at^procedures to deal with problems, ^ , 

2. stresses teacher-to-teacho^contact rather than teacher-to-administrator contact, 

3. does not impose strictly defined standards of work , 

4. employs more interpersonal, informal procedures to make decisions 

An example of the interorganizational approach is the reform of the science curriculum m the 
late 1950s by the Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC), a group of highly respected scientists 

O .68 ^ * ^ 
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Impetus developed from^the Sputnik episode, America responded to this Russian accomplrshment by 
attempting to improve xience education. PSSC independent and was funded by the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), an independent federal agency Private foundations also provided support 
Curriculum materials were marketed through commercial channels. Thus, PSSC became an important 
lYiechanism of national influence by dotng research and development -the textbook industry was not 
doing. NSF also initiated and supported a program of sunnmer institutes through colleges, the pro 
~ gram was very successful because directors of institutes at these colleges were looking for good materi- 
als. Local education authorities alsO participated m the imolemeQtation process. Participation was 
voluntary /but the quality of materials, respectability of the scientists, and the "bandy/agon effect" 
led to immediate widespread adaptation of rnaterials (50% of the nation's high school physics students 
were using the^matfenats within six years). In sum, the process was set in motion from the top by an 
indeperKlent f^eral agency and was based on expertise, the process was broken down into specific 
tasks, the quality of the materials and the expertise of the sponsors sold the program more effectively 
than did administrative directives to adopt it. The wtiole process took place completely outside normal 
organizational channels, such as the state department of education. 

Changtng economic, political, and population conditions y<J|lj^ake this type of response to th^ 
f)eed for change more'common. 

Cole, S. The Unianization of Teachers. New York: Praeger, 19^9. 
CONCEPT%\ Teacher militaTncy, teacher unionism 

SUMMARY There were four significant facters in the historical development of the United 
Fedei;?tion of Teachers {1916^^968)' 

1. Teachers wefe intensely dissatisfied with salaries because of inflation and because salaries were 
already low in comparison to other professions* — 

2. They were dissatisfied with working conditions, such as over-crovvded«lassrooms| discipline 
^ problems, and textbook shortages. ' / . 

3. TheijCivil rights movement of the 1960s made civil disobedience more acceptable to teachers. 

4. Unroo leacJers were developed,and militancy was increasingly accepted by teacmers. 
Several other characteristics are associated with participation in teachers' unions 

1. Teachers who are Democrats are more militant because of their prolabor ffeelings. 

2. Teachers who are Jews are more militant because of their prolabor seotfment and the fact that 
Jews are more coromitted to raising professional standards. This latter characteristic may be true 
primarily for the upwardly mobile New York City Jewsstudied by Cole^^ 

Teachers of lower-class origins are more militant because of mor/contact with prolabor people 
TlT^ir fathers are often union men. / ' 

Teachers who are males are more militant because they see their peers with the sa^e level of 
iucation making more money, whereas females see their peers in lower -paid jobs or as housewives, 
also, men are usually the sole breadwinners and need a good salary whereas female teachers' income, 
is often a. second income. . . - - ] ^ . • / 

5. Younger teachersare more militant because of their greater social liberalism, they have lessp 
lose in ter^nsof seniority, they are more likely to come from middle<lass hom^ and therefore'have 
less experier^ce withj. the work ithic, and older teachfers went to college doting a time when the teacher 
, was defined as a public servant who did not strike. 

Elementary .teachers are quite dissatisfied witlj working conditions, whereas secondary ^eachers 
are dissMisfied with the prestige of teaching as ah occupation. The difference may be that secondar/ 
teachers ^e primarily males. Males are more likely than females to feel dissatisfied with the prestige 
of teachin^when they compare their cJccup^tion to those of friends with similar levels of education. 

Some teachers predisposed toyi/ard mihtancy (that is. Democrats, Jews, males, teachers of J ower- 
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class origin, etc.) do not actually become militant The e/>ttQ(?t to which a t^her's fnends in the 
school supported the New York City strike »^3S a significant factor in deternnmg /vhether'a teacher 
predisposed to\vard militancy actually became militant. Anrother contextual effect js the proportion 
of males on a staff, female teachers are considerably more mi)itant«if they are m a school /vith a high 
proportion of men Still another effect is .the presence of effective union leadership, th« factor was 
, mosj, important where strike support was weakest, t^at is, in elementary schools 

Many teachers experienced cross pressures, that is, they had personal uharactenstics predisposing 
them toward militancy, but taught in schools /vhere most of their friends did not suppor*t the New 
Yortc City strike They also experienced cross. pressures when friends split between supporting the 
strike or not Teachers often responded with avoidance behavior ~calf»ng in sick instead of deciding 
whether tb Strike or not. In fact, the more cross pressures teachers experienced, the more avoidance 
behavior was employed Also, the more fear expressed by teachers, the more they engaged in avoid- 
ance behavior. But, if support for the strike artiong friends existed, fear was more easily overcome, 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE The author makes the following significant points, (a) teacher mili- 
tancy is not a recent phenomenori, (b) several personal characteristics of teachers are associated with 
militancy, and (c) reference groups of , teachers— people teachers regard as important—are significant 
factors in determining whether teachers predisposed toward militancy actually become militant 

* . K 

Corwin, R.G. "The New Teaching Profession." In K. Ryan, ed., Teacher: Education. 74th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Pr<ss,^l 975, pp. 230-64. 

/ 

CONCEPTS. Teacher militancy ^ * j 

SUMMARY Teacher militancy can take many forms, including work stoppages, collective bar- 
gaining, and political action. ^ ^ 

Work stoppages among teachers date back to 1918, but the prevale^, scope, strength, and defi- 
arwie of teacher strikes qre new. By 1968^10% of the nation s teaching force was on picket lines. 

The National Education Asscx:iation iNEA) has playe™|n increasingly important role in teacher 
militancy. The NEA, representing well overtialf of the nation^two million teaci 
in a single work stoppage between 1952 and 1963, but participated /n one th 
stoppages, 80% of the striking teachers that year were NEA members^ The NEA and its affiliates have 
initiated 70% of the 720 work stoppages, strikes, and interruptions of service since 1960. The per- 
centage of teachers who believe that it is right for teachers to strike has correspondingly risen sharply 
in recent years Where& only one out of two teachers surveyed by the NEA in 1965 supported^ the 
right to Strike, by 1970 nine out of 10 teachers supported some type ot group action, and three out of 
four believed that at least in some circumstances, teachers should strike. Because of its broad mernber- 
ship base, the NEA is well equipped to deal with state and netidir^al levels, where the major issues are 
increa^ngly being decided m \ 

In the area of collective bargaining, the number of schoo«ystems reporting teacher agreements 
increased 70% in the period of 1966 68, and there was a doubj^ig of the number of systems that had 
experienced negotiations at least once By 1970, more than half the nations's teachers had some form 
of written agreement This legislative activity has provided legal support fo^ militant activity 
% Teacher organizations are also turning to political forms of action, over half the NEA's state 
affiliates have political action afms. Teachers are increasingly becoming involved m political affairs ^ 

The issues involved in militancy generally revolve around the following (a) salaries, a prirrvary 
issue, (b) working conditions, such as reduction of Jhe school year. duty,-free lunch penods,^and extra^ 
connpensation for overtime, and (c) policy issues, such as representation in groups that determine 
<?urriculum policy and select materials ^ ^ 

Several exp^^nations of tether militancy can be of fered . 

1. Status deprivation of the occupation-teaching has hot keptpace*io terms of status arKt mcome 
with other occupations. However, there is evidence that the prestige ol teaching has been increasing. 
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2. Social mobihty-irKlividuals who seek to improve ttjfeir f/restige, or new people conning into the 
profession, rebel against the limited opportunities for advancement in teaching and become militantly 

, involved to advance the entire occupation 

3. Professionalizatton-teachers are becoming better educated, increasingly specialized, and more 
hiaWy commined to their careers, Teachers have developed prof^ional conceptions of their roles 
that sometimes conflict with aspects of fhe school bureaucracy. ^ 

4. Organisational povyer-competition between the American Federatidn of Teachers and the NEA. 
both of which are beco/ning increasingly powerful. , 

Potential cbosequences include: 

1. increased organ^ed strength of teachers; 

2. A shift in power and authority from superintendents, school boards, and principals to t^hers 
and teacher organizations: ^ ^ 

3. Alterations in administrative authority structures, that is, the development of dual authority 
structures comprising teachers and administrators, 

4. A reduced capacity for innovation,decision making centralized at the state level may result in 
difficulties for local schools to depart from standard practices and conditions on which uniform ^ 
salaries are based (see lannaccone's paper-Bibliog. IV), 

f * 

5. Pub) iQi resistance to the demands of teachers which generally mean higher taxes. 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE Teacher militancy is a complex phenomenon It invokes subtle uses^Jf 
inffuence and political action as v^ll as the direct application of power. And it must be understood 
within a larger context-^e increased formal education and job specialization of teachers and the 
growing prestige of teach ihg as well' as the fact tr»at new types of people are entering the^rofession 

Militancy is a response to the frustration that members of an occupation experience whenlhey 
see the occupation fmp;^ing, but not »n comparison to the gains made by other occupations. 

Militancy involves (a) social forces operating wrthin the occupation and the society, ib) organiza- 
tional characteristics of schools.* and (c) .personal characteristics of teachers The net result is and will 
be more authority for teachers' 



Gross, N., j. Giaquinta, and M. Bernstein. Implementing Organizational Innovations. 

New 'York -/Basic Books, 1971. 
» 

CONCEPTS. Organizational change, organizational innovation 

SUMMARY Change that was extensively studied m 6ne elem^tan/ school involved transform- 
ing the teacher s role from traditional to catalytic, that is, frofVi teacher as authoritarian 1e6t^er to 
teacher as instructional aide, \ 

Previous literature on change in organizations can be summarized as follows 

1. It focuses on changes that were suggested, but no^ necessarily implemented. 

2. It emphasizes the rather doubtful impact of ^ change agent, 

3. ,lt focuses on innovatiofi among individuals, not on Organizational innovation. 
\. 4^ It has many methodological problems 

5. It ignores^ the perspective of teachers. 

6. It employs questionable indicatory of implementation. , * \ 

7. It focuses on overcoming initial resistance of organizational noembers. 

Organizational innovation is distinguishable from organizational change. The latter involves 
change by members in terms of their role performance in the authority structure whereas innovation 
involves behavioral changes designed to solve specific problems^ 

Several antecedent conditions cnust exist for effective implementation of organizational innova- 
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tjon external pressure, internal tension, a previous atmosphere of change, and an outside expert 
With a positive image, 

Several attendant uunditions are also innportant clahty pf the jnnovation^apability of nnenn- 
bers to innovate, peceisary nnaterials, connpatibility of organizational arrangements with the innova 
tion, and willingness of the staff to innovate Absence of any o^e of these attendant conditions may 
explain why an innovation failed. / * ^ 

The mam reason for failure of the innovation in the particular elemental y c>chool under study was 
that the administration failed to take account of the difficulties involved and did not provide feed*^ 
back mechanisms 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE This case study makes the foll6wing significant points (a) organiza- 
tional innovation is not a single event, but the result of a complex set of tftiues, (b) the role of the aS 
ministration is crucial, and (c) organization members may have to be resocialized to a new frame of 
reference for effective innovation * 

/ 

Hernott, R.B., and B.J. Hodgkins. "The Environment of Annerican Educational Systems.*^ 
In The Envii^onment of Schooling. Formal Education as an Open Social System. 
^nglewood Cliffs, N.J.f Prentice-Hall, 1973, pp. 32-60. 

♦ V * 

CONCEPTS EducatioQ, v9- corr^munity, regional, and social class differences, environment and 
school" 

SUMMARY Contextual differences in education can be examined in terms of regional, com 
munity, and neighborhood differences. 

Regional Differences. Modernity is defined as the extent to which a society or region "ischarac 
terized by a general acceptance and use of the most advanced available technological knowledge " 
American society can be divided into more-modern regions (Northeast, West, and Great Lakes) and^ 
less-modern regions (Plains and Southeast). The more mc>dern regions emphasize the following indi 
viduality, progress, social morality (a social ethic oriented toward helping others), and material re- 
ward Eciucation in more-modern regions (a) emphasizes skills and orientations necessary to con 
tribcrteTCTfie larger society, (b) is more specialized, (c) emphasizes tangible indicators of prestige, such 
as the proportion of students guing on to college, (d) emphasises adaptability to societal demands, 
(e) IS more independent of the local social cuntexl, and (f) has mofe inputs, primarily expenditures. 

Community Differences. Communities can be differentiated prirqarily m t^rms of Tural versus 
urban Rural communities (a) have small populations and low population densities, (b) are removed 
from urban areas, (c) stress agricultural occupations, (d) have a high level of community identified 
tion and solidarity, (e) are characterized by uinturm ideologies and values. If) h^ve low levels of divi- 
sion of labor, (g) emphasize personal relationships, and (h) stress the importance of family, , , 

Urban communities havu chdracteristics opposite of rural In terms of education, rural communi ^ 
ties, reemphasize community solidarity and cuntinuity, stress community requirerpents at the ex 
•pense uf school elficiency and effectiveness, and they are very sensitive to community feedback. Also, 
they are less specialised, have lower student teacher ratius, and have fewer kindergartens and adult 
education programs Furttier, they have older teachers, who teach several different subject arpas or 
grades, have tower teachers with college degrees, have higher levels of retardation and higher dropout 
rates, jnd place less emphases on uoflege attendance Urban communities emphasize characteristics 
opposite of these 

Neighborhood Differences, Neighborhoods can be differentiated primarily in terms of social 
class Middle-class persons stres^ equalitarian parfental roles, have more, permissive attitudes toward 
children, place high value on social activity, and tend to be associated wjth modern Protestant or 
Catholic churches They emphasize work, achievement, rationality, and individuality , are optimistic 
and positive in their attitudes towafrd life, and stress oppc/rtunity . Lower-class persons stress opposite 
values In terms of educatiop. micidle-class persons stress education in preparing students for adult 
roles, are better equipped to deal with large-scale organizations like the school (see Sioberg,'8ry mef, 
and Farris), stress and attain achievement, 'and stress early participation in Social, athl(?^ic, and com 
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munity organieations to prepare children to deal wtth the school. Alio, they stress rationality and indi- 
viduality, stress role expectations congruent with school demands, have less retardation and lower 
dropout rates, attend schools that are predominantly middle class, and thereby ep^perience a positive 
climate for achievennent,and have better teachers and principals. 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE Because American society and schools are generally modern and mid- 
dle-class-onented, lower class students have great difficulty coping and achieving. We should examine 
whether schools must be nrjiddle class and if so, how lower social class parents can socialize their chil- 
dren with appropnate values 



Herriott, R.E,, and BJ, Hodgkins, "American Public Education as an Open Socio-cultura! 
System." In The Environment of Schooling: Formal Education as an Open Social 
System. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 1973, pp. 67-104, 

CONCEPTS Open systems theory ^ 
SUMMARY Social reality, and therefore life in organizations, can be analyzed from the perspec- 
tive of open systems theory The two fundamental concepts in this approach aresystem ard environ- 
ment System can be defined as "a set of comple;^ relationships evidencing a high degree of stability/' 
A systenn is more than the sum of its parts, it is qualitatively different from the individual qualities 
of the parts Environment can be defined as "those objects and patterns of relationships that e;^ist 
outside d system but significantly influence it or are influenced by it." The boundaries between a 
system and its environment are not always clear and are constantly changing, Bnergy is "that which 
IS ep^changed between a system and its environment *' Open systems exchange energy with their en- 
vironments, 

1 

Key characteristics of open social systems include 

]p Input-Xhe energy received by a system from its environment to help sustain it. Input is primarily 
in the form of information, materials, and personnel. Teachers, administrators, curriculum materials, 
and cOfTimunity values are input for the school 

2 Throughput-Xhe focus of energy by the system. For the school the throughput is students. 

3. Oafpaf— the energy ep^pended by a system in performing its role. An e;Kample for the school is 
changes in students (knowledge). ^ 

4 Negative entropy -\QlbrsXo the reduction of energy to a point at which no energy e;\ists. Negative 
entropy ep^ists when a systerri continually obtains new eoergy from the environment, thereby insuring 
a continued e;^ istence* Continued funding and a continued source of clientele are examples ofi nega- 
tive entropy for the school. , . ' . / 

5 ftftf£y/7#cA —information that a system receives from the environmei^t,that helps it perform its 
pOrpuse more effectively Ep^amples of feedback for the school are analysis of tho academ icperform- 
anceof a school's graduates and feedback from influential peop/ie in thecommunity / 

6 Homeostasis~Xhe steady state attamed by systems, by co/tinually regulating inputs anti internal 

' system happenings, Homeostabis requires balancing demands from various groups for school change. 
7. Structural differentiation- a result of continually obtaining new energy from the environ* 
ment, the structure of a sy stem tends to become more co/Yiple;\ For e;\ample»as schools serve wM^er 
areas with a diversity of student needs and characteristics, the structure of a school tends to becopne 
more connpl ex and specialized • . 

Katz, F.G. "The School as a Complex Social Organization,'' Harvard Educational Reyiew 

34 (1964): 428-55. ' ' . ■ * * . 

it. , ' ♦ • 

CONCEPTS Teacher autonomy 

SUMMARY Prbvisions for autonomy exist in most organizations, particularly schools, "^^^ 
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are two ways of viewing organizations that have implications for autonomy. «The most common way 
stresses the organization as a collection of individuals m pursuit of central goals, a second stresses 
the diversity of irxjividual needs arKi problems in an organization. This second approach is more appro 
priate for schools because there are many different types of teachers and students, and teachers must 
have autonomy to deal with individual difference. Autonomy is defined as behavior not controlled by 
someone else, thus, separate subparts in an organization have some autonomy from each other and 
from the organization as a whole. 

Autonomy of teachers has two bases-teacher specialization and the relationships that teachers 
develop wtthin and outside the organization. The first basis reflects the autonomy that teachers need 
to meet individual student problems with their specialized knowledge. This basis of autonomy often 
conflicts with an administrative emphasis on strict control to insure uniform, calculable performance. 

The ^ond basis refers to relationships that teachers have with other people and groups within 
and outside the school. The more relationships the teacher has, the more autonomous the teacher 
generally is. Thus, teachers gain autonomy vis-^-visthe administration by actively participating in pro- 
fessional organizations. Such participation yields security and a source of power independent of the 
administration The result is an unofficial license developed within a legitimate mode-of organization. 
Autonomy gained in this manner often leads to conflicting loyalties because of responsibilities of in- 
volvement with both the administration and external organizations. The teacher can also develop au- 
tonomy by displaying strong commitment to the administration. 

Characteristics of students also introduce autonomy provisions. The school exists in relation to 
family, peer groups, and occupational groups, and must have some autonomy from these agencies 
while simultaneously working with them Bfecause the student is a minor, legal provisions exist to 
guarantee student autonomy (for example, the recent Supreme Court decision asserting rights of sus- 
pended students). Students also develop autonomy via subcultures, the goals of which often conflict 
with basic school goals. 

Kerr, N.D. "The School Board as an Agency of Legitimation." In S.D. Sieber and D,E. 
Wilder, eds., The School in Society: Studies in the Sociology of Education. New 
York: Free Press J 973, pp. 380-400. 

CONCEPTS: Role of school board 

SUMMARY There are three main forces ^shaping school board memtjers' attitudes arnJ per- 
formance school board politics, socialization and pressures for conformity, and connmunity pres- 
sures. 

Schoo/ BoMrd Politics. School board members do not represent visible constituencies that sup- 
port their election and monitor their performance. As a result, there, are few issues involved in school 
board elections, thus, new members are allowed freedom to adjust to the expectations of adrninistra- 
tors and senior board members. Constituencies do not exist because members are uniformly upper 
class and do not represent issues^ differentially important to the various social classes. Similarly, tb« 
wide variety of parental interest blocks the emergence of clear issues regarding the school program. 

New members are unfamiliar with school board activities and the school program. Regarding 
board activities, candJdates do not realii^e the importance of behind-the-scenes decisions. Regarding 
the program, candidates display ignorance of programs already in operation and focus their atten- 
tion on such noneducational issues as improving bus transportation and setting up citizen advisory 
groups. 

Socialization and Prassures for Conformity. New members are carefully' oriented to their new 
ro|es. The supSrintendent often invites new board members to an orientation in thesup^intendent'^ 
office before the first meeting. The nr>ember is given a great deal of information and told to direct 
problems to the superintendent Senior board members make clear their expectations that the new 
member will be a learner and not a spokesperson. Cor)descension, paternal i^, chiding, and humilia- 
tion ocCur often. Each neyy member is placed on a different committee tq insure proper socialization. 
The ignorance pf new members is used by older members to minimize their contributions Above all, 





new members are taught that educational Matters are the solfesprovince of the superintendent and 
staff. Thus, most members time issperxl on financtal matters and other noneducational jssues 

Community Pressures. Many^of the comple/ issues faced by the bodrd are incompletely under- 
stood by the public. Public concern over such issues as whether one^ 0^ two-story school buildings 
were better and whether home economics should be taught (even thouo/ the state required it) m&de 
board members increasingly cynical about the value of representing/(he public Member alienation 
from the public often results from the members' greater undersu/ding of the needs of the system 
combined with the community's unwillingness to grant them suD^rior knowledge. As a result, board 
members often conceal their activities from the public and prcse^ an appearance of unanimity 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE. As a result of these factor^hool boards serve more to legitimize 
policies of the school system to the community than to reprint various segmentsof the community 

Loaie, D, 'The Balance of Control and Autonomy in Elementary Schodf Teaching." 
In A. Etzioni, ed., The Semi-Professions add Tiieir Organization: Teachers, Nurses, 
Socio/ Workers. New York: Free Press, W69, pp. 1-53. 

^ CONCEPTS School organization, teacher autonomy, teaching profession 

SUMMARY. The unique position of theyfelementary school teacher is related to the relatively 
low level of professionalization and the high^el of classroom autonomy Reasons for the low level 
of professionalization include. \ ^ / 

n. A history of lay control led to'little importance attached to teaching, and to teachers defineW 
more as employees than as professionals WJ^i have teachers not struggled to attain more complete 
professional standing? 

2 There is little concefitv for clearly ^^ablishing criferia for membership in, the profession For 
example, are principals to be includ^ 

3. ^Limited prestige an^MflecTTt^^e also functions of historical trends. 

4. The feminization otthe occupation historically meant low prestige and income because female 
teachers typically hadaTower level of commitment and fepales were generally considered second 
class in the professions 

5. They lack aj^vored position in t>ia market. Teachers cannot assert themselves without serious 
economic rislJ \* - - , 

6. Teacher knowledge and skills are not recognized as vital to individual and social welfare, or as 
technical and specialized in nature. 

* 7 States are willing to bypass licensing procedures for teachers, but not for 8oc;tors. 

8. Self-governance among 'teachers is minimal ^ 

9. The period of training to learn technical and moral practices is minimal compared to doctors. 

10. The training offered to teachers is'ill understood and limited m usefulness 

The hi^ level of classroom autonomy is due m large part to certain characteristics that differenti- 
ate the school from other organisations 

V. The school is a less well-developed organization. 

a. Boards of education do not have many significant powers 

b. Few offices. with pow^r exist besides that of superintendent. 

c Little agreement exists ©n vvhich goals are most important and how to measure.them. 
"d. School systems do not have a detailed outline of policy (this point reinforQes Bidwell's 

notip^of structural looseness. ^ /. . * » 

e Schools have certain characteristics that lessen the range and depth of admimstratlve control, 
f. Schools have few avenues for promotion, that«is, few formal ranks exist between teacher and 

principal. This feature further reduces control over teachers because they c3nnot be rewarded 

with a promotion. 
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- ' g. AMQc'ation decisions over budget. per«)nn^i. 3nd students occururrfrequently as compared to 
other organizations, which make such.dfcisjons frequently to adapt to changlr^ needs 
2r4t IS more difficult' to tepawte teacher^nasks than, for exampfe. the task;s involved in the 
. production of an ^utonn6bile. which also n|?akes control more difficult 
^ 3". Little a^reerfient exists ^n the best ways of teaching, thus, supehors cannot use specialized 
knowledge to control teachers, but rr^ust rely pn their position of authorit^^.- ' • ♦ 

. 4. sicause there-is little. agreement ^n teachiQg technique, schools are less rule^oriented than other 

* o/g^nizations. ' , * * ' 

Because the school has a we^k control structure, th^ board is n{jt able to control closely what * 
go,e$.i6n-in the classroom, and, as k re^lt. teachess have a Fiigh level of claferoom autonomy Th.e , 
board^ilack of control over the classroonn a\sp mean? thatlDoards have'less control over demands by 
. -ex;er/ial agents such^s pr^re groups." and they are less able to^ resist the nationalising trends in 
*\ American educaiion {meritioned tjy Way land) ' ' * ' ' ' v 

The rewart^ structure of, the school organization also has impiicajions for^lassroom autonomy, 
V, Rewards are primarily'mtrinsic. that is. related to personal'^satisfactions deriyed'f rom j^n-class te^chir^. 

• fatherHhan extrinsic (monetary). Because all teachers receive the same monetary rewards 'for a giVen 
level of experience and training, teachers who work more diligently do not neces^rjly receiye greater 
monetary rewards. Thus, teachers «tr.ve to maximize'their intrinsic, classroonrx-generated rewards and 

' - become more student orieW^ecf, lels administration dn^njted. As a result, tejerchers becorne indifferent 
to the ynpact of organizational affairs on" their rglattonships with the administration and colleagues, 
ptoviided that their classroom autonomy^is net viofflted. Teachers do resist manipulation of pxtrinsrc. 
'TOonetary rewards that'woujCJ reduce ^his classroom autonomy (Ib^ example, mefit pay and dif 
jferentiated 5|affingK- ^ < i . . ^ , 

ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE-. Autonom^y' is £v relative term, absolute autonomy would not be desira- ' , 
ble. Au^.onomy is not synonymous wtth^ppwer. the ability ^g^pose one's will on another, which 
tfachers^do not possess.^ Aptonomy^ is. not.^ynonyrrious with ^avAiherit/. legitimized power, which^ 
teachers also lack Autonoiipy and control are independerjt dimensions, not opposite ends of one 

^ cofitinOwm. ' ' v _ • ^ ♦ 

ferrow, C, "Wh/ Bureaucracy?'* \t\ Complex Organizations: A Criticaf Bss^, GlenView; 
• 'iHU^StotuPoresman, 1972, pp. 1-60. •* \ ' 

CONCEPTS Bureaucracy, complex organizatiofi ^ , ^ • 

SUMMARY. Basically an organization, (a) should be conducted oia a continual basl5rft>)Jiasa 
hierarchy of Offices, eac^)-office under control of a highW^orje. (e)'cc5ntains people doing sp^ific* 
. jobs for which they are trained, (b) should ttaarly define, each p^^n's role. re§ponsibilities. and 
power, and (el sho^d have written rules to govero p^rformance^of duties. * . -* . 
- - • Conaerning rewards mdividaals should (a) Veceive fixed salaries, graded by rank, (b) hot, own th». 
means of prod^jction.Uc) separate ttjeir private affairs a>\i property from that of the organization? 
•(d) gccd\jn(' for their'ijse of prganizatiopal property*, and (e) make thfeir off^ice/position their primary 
occupation. ' , *^ . i «\ ' • . ' - 

. • The individuals themselves (a) Serve voluntarily and are appointed. (bUtheir service, constitutes a 
career.' with promotions accordmg to seniority or achievement, (c) the^owe allegiance tq-the position • 
that som^ne, occupies, not to the individua< filing that position (d) they are subjett to juthorlty-*. 
only with respect to thejr pfficiarobligations/awd (e) th^y have tfie "right to appeal deci^ioris to 
state their grievances.^ * ,* ' *' ^ ^ 

* ♦^b^plete lJureauCracy. is nevej^ realized because * • ^ ^ 

! '\ \^nvjanted exfraorganizational^influences on th? behavior df members carinplt>ej3limjnated 
* ' 3* An Of gafttzaiio^n pannot adequately 'a(ja0t4'o4demands for F^pid change^ ^ 

• N * 3. People are only average ?n if^te,lligpnce. etc. ^ . • ♦ ♦ ' V * ^ 



Common criticisms y bureaucracy .are it isjnfiexlble. ineffjcient. and It stMles^t he spontaneity. J ^ 
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freedom, and self-realiZatiorvof employees' On the other harid^ "bureaucracy a form of organization 
superior to all.othe^ (forms-®f organization) we -know of can hope to af-ford in the near and nriiddle 
fgture/* Bxamples of beneficial features of bureaucratic charactenst'icsare* . * 

1 Greater effectiveness results from using jnivefs^listic procedures, vvh'ere everyone gets tht! same 
treatmcnf, instead of fDarticulanstic procedures where fnends'dnd relatives get special treatment. 
,2.^ Tenure rewards 0eople for^goingLthrpugh a long^perpd of formal training 

3. Separating organizational and priv'ate affairs results in less appropriation of organizational 
property for pwvate'use. and J^igKer overall effectiveness 

4, Rules are n^ed when comple/ity increases" so that an-orgafiization i^an operate effectively. 
Pules stem from past adjustments and help-stabilize the present and fcfture ^ules arf often made the 
xapegoats for underlying. problems, such as the prem^?es on which an organization operates. " " 

^ 5. A hierarchy assists in reducing cortiusion because people know whom tb consult apout a problem. 
It also results in proper transmission of knowledge and conrimands. ^ ^ ' * ^ 

The problem does not he in any^^ngfe component of*bureaucracy It liesjn wYio contrbis the^ im'^" 
mense power that a bureaucracy generates and for what purposes or goals this power is applied 

ABSTRACTOR'S, NOTE Furrow's chapter is a lucid analysis of the basiQ characteristics of bur- 
eaucratic organizations Perrow stresses the positive aspects of bureaucracies He suggests that ratber 
than ^xaminmg'the organizational characteristics, we look at both who contrcfls organizations and* 
what goals- are followed, to get at the source of many problems ascribed:to the bureaucracy * 

Sjoberg, G., R, Brymer, and B. Farris. "Bureaucracy and the Lower Class/ 'Sociology and 
' .Soda! Research SO^me): ^2S'31. . . 

, , " 

CONCEPTS' Bureaucracy, 'lower das? 

Summary, two mam character i^stics of the relationship b^tweerr bureaucracies and lower class 
clients secye to reinfoi^ce the culture of poverty First, service' organizatiorjb generally cannot artd dip 
not meet the needs of lower-ctass clients. Second, lower class clients are inadequately, prep a red to cope 
with .service organizations . ^ . / , 

Features of berv^iqe organrzations that preclude efficient and effective service for ro*wer class cli-^ 
'entsare:, ' ^ - 

1 Staffing arrar>gements result m reduced Quality of service (for example, the high pr'oportjon of, 
fjrst-year teachers). ^ - ' * ^ 

2., Personnel prefer working ^ith clients who nnake it easier to achieve meftburable goals, that is, 
middle-class clients . v *" , ' - . ' 

3 Clients are mor^of^n blamed^ for popr service than the organization is For example, IQ tests,% 
which stress middle-clas^alues, are used to characterize tow^r class Students as less inteihgenf, the 
Students are held responsible rather th^n the organization. 

4 The e/nphasisgi\fen tg rules and standartjs oftyu results in inadequate attention to the multiple 
and varied needs Of lower-class clients. " ^ • , 
^5 Straff fnembers are inadequately socialized into thu wqrid ^jew of lower-class clients 

» 6 Emphasis on stability and ControFoften stifles grievlances of lower-class cH^fits 
Lower-class Clients have difficulty coping With service organizations because 

1 They lack knowledge about th^ rufcs of the game, that is, hOw to manipulate. bureaucracies to 
their'adv^ntage ^ * " . • * \ * 

i 2 Their contacts with the orgar^izatfon are confined to the lower echelons, staff nnernbers at this 
level are the" most constrained by rulos ar>d <;tandards. 

3 -They are 'less able to de^l with people on an impersonal basis. 

ABSTRACTOBt^ NCfTL. Xom^are this article to.Beckei's 1952 article, vyhich-also illustrates 
how service^organizationSVvork against lower-class clients , , 
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Smithy L.M., and P.M. Keith. Anatomy of ^Educational Innovation. AnjOrgan/zational 
Analysis otan Elertientary School. New York: Wiley, 1971. 

* CONCEPTS Change approachesi^n novation 

SUMMARY The cleveloper^ of a new school emphasizing individualized instruction, tried to 
meet three developmental challenges m setting up the school They tried to select a social base, that 
IS. they exammed the community environment to discover its resources ar>d power structure. They 
tried to develop a homogeneous staff Cia selective recruiting and sharirtg of experiences They tried to 
formalize procedures, that is, routine supervision and reliance on rule?, 

• A number of problems developed 

i 

1 The conservative community exerted pressure that resulted in administrative change in the central 
office, which in turn resulted m the foss of an iVinovative principal. 

2 The carefully outlined program led to a covering u'p of internal problems, such as staff -conflict. 

3 Estabhshing^ the innovative school led to a great demand on resources Itime, energy , personnel, 
and materials), which also led to staff conflict j \' 

4 The school was new and had tp develop a tradition and ari appropriate set of norms to help guide 
behavior ^ ' ^ 

.5 Selection of inexperienced teachers resolted irt a limited pooPpf teachir>g skilly, inability to handle 
children, and unimaginative teachirig. ' 

6. The fact, that teachers had to develop a?f curriculum materials led to time problems for the staff. 

7 Because the school was new, man^ emergent problems had to be dealt with. Meeting theSe prob- 
lem $ often hesulted in having to deal with still' more problems that were not anticipated int\jeetmg 
t)ie first set of prJ^blems. jf ^ 

8 The so called advantages of t|ie physical plant we^-e not always realized, jfor examplcR moveable 
partitions weren't very moveable, the openness of Jhe building led to privacy problems f<f>r the staff. 

9 Coordination problems developed, particularly within and among the teams of teachers 

10 Teachers forking .in specialized areas heightened the coordination problems. ♦ 
I'l The plan fbr an "upside-down authority structure," that is, making studg/^tsjheulttmate 

'Authority, didn't wprk Out ' • ^ 

12 The developers tried to'change too many things in too short a time period. ^ 

One major result was massive uncertainty Teachers were not sure what roles to fill or how to 
fill them, they were unsure of the authority structure, and they w^ unsure of how to deal with staff 
conflict and how to cope when'thingsdid not go as planned ■ 

Two general ways to change an organization are the revofuttonsry approach, which stresses* 
changing many different parts of the organization as rapidty as possible and is characterized by high 
risk and potentially great rewards. ^utT Xh^ grB'duahst approach, which stresses the^changing of only 
a few segrhents of the organization at a time These two approaches can be compared 



V. 



Revolutionary - ' ^ * Gradualist 

large scale change ' 1 . change brQkep up into smalj steps* 



2 / emphasis on total policy I 2 

3 changes limited to a specified time period 3 changes allowed to ^tratch* beyond a 

specifie^l time period 



emphasis on developrrienf of Subunits 
changes allowed to ^tratch beyond a 
specifie^l time period i*1 
4 focus on one mam avenue for change 4 allowance ft>r rriultiple paths to change 

5, no allowance for accelerated change 5 . ^ allowance for acceierated.change 

6 little provision for "locking m" change ' 6. '^maximal prjOvuBion for "locking m" change 

7 Jittle Cushioning provisions for special 7,^, many Cushioning provfsions for special 

problems." ' • , s ! problems.. > ( 



The problem with the revolutionary approach is that, t>ecause an organization has many iriterre 
lated parts, the revolutionary approach, >Mth it's emphasis on raptd large-^ale change^ produces several 
undesirabie and unantic»pated results arvd lequires large amounts of rescLffces It also results in the 
' problem of uncertainty mentior^ abOve The gradL^alisT approach solves many of these^roblems 

• V" . ^ ■'• • ■ ; \ 

Wayiand, S. "Structural Features of Amentan Education as Basic^J'^rrtJmflTm^ 

In M. Miles, ed., Innovations m Education. New York'. Teachers College Press, 1964, 
pp. 587-613. 

- . *' * 

CONCEPTS Innovation, natJonahzation. , ' ' - 

SUMMARY There is evidence of a national system of educatton in America which has impiica 

tioftsfor innovatipn The evidence i^s follows 

1. National recruitment of teachers, that is, teec^rs trained m one state can often teach rn others* 

2. The successful rnovement of students from school to school, 

3. The national market for instructional nr^atenals. » * 

.4, The national e^jamination system, Sttch as the National Merit Schotership Program. 

Additionally, fher» are certain structures supporting a national system (anctiUfy^^trJCtures). na- 
tional organizations for teacj^ers and administrators, the lack of a direct. formal relationship between 
teacher trainir>g institLftions and schpOts, arid accreditation associations ' ' / , 

Thts national 'system retards educ'atibnai jnnovation by imposing standards that local education 
authorities do not v^^lSh,to violate It also reduces attention to the needsof the local school system 
When innovation^ are proposed, too muclj attention is focused on the^attributes of the'irtnovatipn end 
to^ lilt)e onr- the structures of educational systems and individual schools* Mole attention should be 
'given'to the role ^f the ancillary structures doted obove aVid 4heir impect on ipnovation. 
• ABSTRACTOR'S NOTE. lf> spi^e of Xt^ popular notipn of local, ^ay control, the author illus- 
trates thajt there is a 'national system of education and that this system; works against educational 
innovation, '^Contrast this piece^witti. the Clark article which illustrates how innovation occurs in spite 
ot this national system * ^ / 

AVtft, F.m!,, and M.W. Kirst. "The Local Conversion Process. Boards an;i Subsystems/' 
* . In The Political Web of American Schools. Bostor>., Little, Browrt,' 197'2, pp. 78-95. 

CONCEPTS Power of school bo^rd and superintendent, role of comn>jnity, school board, and 
superinter)dent ^ , * " ' , * 

SUMMARY Both school boards and school professionals, superintendegts, have influence oh 
local edu<iationi&l policy. Sfhuol board memkjers generally are business people or professionals, male, 
wealthy^ about 45-55 years/Old, Repubftcan. ancblong t^rm community residents About haff the^mem 
bars serve for "self-orientead" reasons, aod half have ''community oriented" motives Conflict-between 
bcrard and community often results^ because board members, being of high socioeconomic status, are 
more liberal m terms of expenditures and academic policies than tKe lower status community atlarge 
School board members generally do ncd-play a decisiveVole irr edt^cational decision making because 

1. They hold demanding job3. which limit the amount of time they can spend on school matters 
2! Th'ey do not use perfdrmance criteria and objective data to evaluate their sgperin^ehdentSyand 
schools. * * , • ^ * ' ' 

"3. They do not run on a specific platform and thus do not have a^^^pecif ic mandate frdm the^irom 

munity to act in a paHicular way . 

• * \ f . 
At pre'Sent. boards serve primarily to mediate among various sources 9f. pressure an^ leave im. 

f^ortant policy issues to the professional st^ff. "and even in mediaVng^they may dolittTe.V As ^ result. 



"they 'fegit innate p^o0osals ot the protessional staff, making ,jriiy nnarginal changes, rather than repre- 
senting Citizens in fact b9ards often i>qer)0 80 percerit of th^eir tinrie on man^erial details arxJ fail 
to deaUwith policy issues , v , ' " - , 

The supd/intendent has a considerably annoupt of pov^er because Hhe job included control of the 
agenda fop board nn'eetmgs,. determination of schuol System org^r\ization. definition of alternatives for^ 
the board, research, production, :>pecific policy recommertd^tions, hiring, dssigpment, prom'otion,^nd 
.xj^term I nation of tenure, and control uf a bpeciaiized staff "The ^ob is a full time one vvhich requires aj^ 
specialist ir> the field * , «- * * 

♦.Perr^aps Tnost of ttie bbpenntendent's power devje^ps from control of information. Ho'wever, 
serving at' the pleasure of the bo3Vd, a superintendent can be replaced if. conflicts develop or if 'a new 
board i§ elected ♦ , ' • • * ^ ^ ' . 

* t^P^+^istoribaily , the cx>mmunity nas not displayed much mjerest m the marfagement of the^ schools 
Research mdicale*^ that citizens know very littie about the ^ubstar^ce of education or major policy is- 
. J sues Most ^ften. The public is Loncerned oriJy^with minor details or emotional issues. Such as dress 
codes, discipline, and sex edacation Thus, the school bdard will spend much of its time on suCh is- 
sued Simila^^y. c>omrnunity Jeaders express little interest in basic educational issues 

Colmmunity cuntrol and decentralization repfpsent more recent community efforts to reduce 
bodrct and suuerintendent powers and injcrease the cohnmunity's power Community control would 
^create several lujcal education agencies uut uf une central system and thereby result in several new 
,j community based setiool boaxds of local men^ber.^ Decentralization would occur wTthin the existing 
administration af>d uftJ*r the smgkj, central School tJoard In effect, field administrators would gain , 
power from central administcaturs Both community control and decentralization involve several value 
conflicts, particularly between d*/mocratic control and profe^^ifnal autonomy Also, community 
, involvement wuuld, (jresurridfcl y make participation iri tl"(C schuuls more meaningful and personal, it 
^ would increase the control that cummunity members dysire over their livesr ThSr^^s some dispute 
over whether community involvsemen't would increase or decrease segregation In addition, problems 
^ist in the definition of distr4Cft boundaries and personnel selection procedures ^ 
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■ Appendix B 

Suggested Film List 



David and Lisa 
Caine Mutihy 

A Thousand Clowns ' - • ^ 

Casablanca 

Kes ' ' • . 

Twelve Angry Men 

Stalag 17 ' ' , , ^ " 

Adam's Rib • , ' 

Guilty by /Reason of Race 

Blackboard Jungle % 

The Pawnbroker 

Mr. Smith Goes to Wastiiqgton 

How the West Was Won, Lost, and Why Man Creates 
, High School 

Children Witfioqt 
* One Flew Over the Cucl^oo 's Nest 
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